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Sir William Herschel. 


“Cunning in music and the mathematics.” 

— Taming of the Shrew.’’—Shakespeare. 

HE life of the great astronomer, Herschel, just now 

issued from the press of Charles Scribner's Sons, 

cannot fail to be interesting to musicians. For this great 

man, like many other great astronomers and mathema- 

ticians, was extremely fond of grappling with musical 

problems. Pythagoras, for instance, led the scientific 
musicians, opposed to Aristotle and his adherents. 

Ptolemy Philadelphius was the first to define the major 
scale as we now employ it—proving that the distance 
from the second note to the third was exactly so much 
smaller than the interval from the first note or keynote 
to the second sound of the series. Thus, his “section of 
the Canon” was a great advance upon all those known 
to the Greeks, and only by its employment, or rather a 
knowledge of its superiority, was it possible to devise our 
modern system of harmony. 

If the Christian Church had accepted Ptolemy's mu- 
sical scale instead of that by Pythagoras, and the system 
of astronomy by the latter instead of that by Ptolemy, 
humanly speaking, the progress of science and art would 
not have been so greatly retarded in the Middle Ages. 

With regard to Sir William Herschel, he himself says: 
“ That I might acquire a perfect knowledge of the theory 
as well as of the practice of music, I was set at an early 
age to study mathematics in all its branches—algebra, 
conic sections, infinitesimal analysis and the rest.” 

His father was a musician by profession, being a violin- 
ist and oboist in the band of the King’s Guards at Han- 
over. After the Seven Years’ War, his constitution being 
undermined, he was compelled to copy music for a living. 
Although being poor and sustaining a large family, it is 
evident he did not look upon his art as an idle amuse- 
ment—to be unworthy serious consideration except as a 
means of gaining a livelihood,—but as an ennobling occu- 
pation demanding the highest efforts of the human 
mind, and therefore requiring from its votaries consider- 
able preliminary preparation. 

Herschel’s familiarity with the organ gained for him, 
immediately on his arrival in England, church appoint- 
ments that made it possible for him to continue his 
mathematics. His brothers and sisters, nephews and 
nieces, were more or less occupied in music for subsist- 
ence, and distinguished themselves as composers, sing- 
ers, instrumentalists and teachers. This taste for music 
descended for four generations. Chevalier Bunsen 
speaks of the eldest granddaughter of William Herschel 
as “a musical genius.” The family was very large and 
lived in the completest harmony, meeting all the trials 
and duties of life with stout hearts and united strength. 

Sir William went to England, at the age of seventeen, 
as oboist in the Guards’ band, and returned in twelve 
months, bringing with him, out of his scanty pay, a 
copy of Locke “On the Human Understanding.” He 
went again, one year later, depending for support chiefly 
upon a knowledge of French, Latin and English, some 
skill in playing the violin, the organ and the oboe, and an 
uncommon precipitancy in doing what there was to be 
done. 

There he soon met Dr. Miller, a noted organist, old 
Snetzler, the organ builder; and, in a trial of skill for an 
organistship, was elected over Dr. Wainwright, of Man- 
chester, on account of the grandeur, breadth, massive- 
ness and dignity of his style; which was evidently due to 
natural mental habits. 

At Bath his orchestral compositions were played at 
concerts. He frequently gave more than thirty-five 
music lessons a week and wrote many anthems, chants 
and psalm tunes for the excellent cathedral choir of the 
Octagon Church, of which he was the organist. 


He conducted Handel’s oratorios—the “Messiah,” 
“Judus Maccabeus” and “Samson”—with an orchestra of 
nearly one hundred instruments, his sister, Carolina, 
copying the scores and vocal parts, instructing the so- 
prani and singing the solos. 

Herschel loved music to excess, would work in it for 
sixteen hours a day, and yet retire at night with some 
propositions in Maclawrin’s ‘“ Fluxions” or some deep 
problems to “ unbend his mind.” 

As it is easy to see how mathematics are connected 
with music and naturally lead to astronomy, so it will be 
perceived that Herschel’s study of Smith's “ Harfhonics” 
led him to the same author's “Complete System of Op- 
tics.” 

Thus he was, perhaps unconsciously, prepared to meet 
the difficulties in the way of constructing the telescopes 
with which he accomplished so much. 

Possibly, by the aid of section eleven of Robert Smith’s 
“ Harmonics” he was enabled to answer the prize ques- 
tion in the “ Ladies’ Diary” for 1779, proposed by the 
celebrated Landon, namely, “ The length, tension and 
weight of a musical string being given, it is required to 
find how many vibrations it will make in a given time, 
when a small given weight is fastened to its middle and 
vibrates with it.” 

Smith’s book is extremely interesting as well as useful. 
It supplies us with some very ingenious methods of finding 
the pitch of an organ that were employed in his time 
(1759), and treats, in an extremely scholastic way, of 
musical temperament, laws of vibratory motion and the- 
ories of imperfect consonances. But he ends by making 
useless calculations and devices for the construction of 
musical instruments to be perfectly tuned. It is some- 
what surprising that our greatest acoustician, Helmholtz, 
his translator, Ellis, and the Duodenists should go over 
all this ground again, as though it were really new, and 
apparently in the belief that what they attempt is possi- 
ble. It was demonstrated by Dr. S. Austen Pearce, in 
the Popular Science Monthly for February, 1880, in an ar- 
ticle on the “Imperfections of Modern Harmony,” that 
ordinary quartets cannot be rendered in tune. 

A short proof of this hitherto unsuspected fact is here 
given: 

1. The notes of a song are distinguished from one an- 
other by the rapidity of their vibrations. 

2. Whatever numbers represent the actual rapidity 
(which, of course, varies with the pitch adopted), they 
will be in the following proportions: C 24, D 27, E 30, 
F 32, G 36, A 4o, B45, C 48, D 54, &c., multiplying by 
two for the next octave. 

3. The simplest harmonies are in the ratio of 4: 5 : 6 
for major chords, and 10:12:15 for minor chords. Here 
also the doubling of any number will represent the same 
note in another octave. 

4. Now express a piece of music in melodic numbers 
instead of the ordinary notation; take, for instance, the 
second half of the first line of “ Rule Britannia”— 








| | 
Soprano........ | C 48 D 54 D 54 E 60 
ey Oe eee Ago | Ago B 45 C 48 
Bs, ois d4daca E 30 F.sa | .G2..}; Gs 
MRS ce taese A 20 D 27 G 18 | C 24 
| “At | Heav’n’s com - | mand.” 











and the chord in the second column will be out of 
tune; for the numbers 27 : 32 : 40 are not in the required 
ratio of 10:12:15. Toalterthem to 27 : 32 2-5 : 40% would 
be to destroy the melodic proportions and the connection 
A—A with the preceding chord. 

5. Now express the same phrase in true harmonic pro- 
portions as by the following numbers prefixed to each 








letter, and let the connecting notes, A—A, D—D, G—G, 





form standards of measurement for the melodic notes 
represented by the affixed numbers— 


| 








| | | 
Soprano ..... \24 C 1292-520 D144 =| 12 D144 | 10 E 160 
A iz0A 108 |15 A108. | 1oBr20} 8C 128 
Tenor .......115E 81 |12F 862-5) 8G 96 | 6G 96 
Ros codecs HOA 54 |10D 72 4 4G 48! 4C 64 
“At | Heav’n’s com - mand.” 


| 
i | 


and the four vocal parts will not be true to the given 
melodic proportions. For example, the C in the first and 
fourth columns differs in elevation. The numbers 129 2-5 
and 128 prove not only that the second sound is lower in 
pitch than the first, but give also the exact measure of 
this difference. Therefore musicians are compelled to 
hide discrepancies. They prefer to form an art with im- 
perfect harmonies that are attainable to indulging in use- 
less sighs for perfect harmonies that are unattainable: 

It is extremely fortunate that Sir William Herschel did 
not attempt the impossible, but passed on to the study of 
the visible heavens and to ennoble himself by a series of 
mighty deeds. These are recorded in this new work by 
Edward S. Holden, of the Naval Observatory, Wash- 
ington, who has carefully studied all the papers to which 
he had access. Those preserved at the family seat in 
England still remain private property. 











Religious Opposition to Opera. 


VERY curious and unexpected opposition to the 
Festival, at Cincinnati, has arisen. The clergy of that 
city, representing the Methodist church principally, have taken 
ground against the introduction of opera as a study in the Col- 
lege of Music course. These reverend teachers declare that 
opera is contaminating and immoral. Those who have pub- 
licly denounced the opera are Revs. S. K. Leavitt, A. D. 
Morey, G. H. Fullerton, C. H. Daniels, H. Tuckley, L. 1. 
Evans, E. D. Morris, W. H. French. E. P. Roberts (who 
thinks that opera ‘‘ should make every virtue-loving father and 
mother in Cincinnati blush with shame’), G. W. Heckman, 
F. C. Montfort, T, Collett, A. Ritchie, F. S. Hoyt, Dr. Joyce, 
R. H. Rust, Dr. Hight, A. S. Hobart and others. At a meet- 
ing of the Common Council in regard to a proposed ordinance 
for the suppression of all variety shows, one clergyman wished 
to include in this class of entertainment the festival operas. 
Here is what he said: 

**T believe the effort of the College of Music to introduce 
operatic performances will be demoralizing to the institution, 
and ruinous to the young people. It seems to me another step 
toward degradation. Already our city is a byword and a hiss- 
ing among the people of the land, and this is only another step 
downward in demoralizing the people. It is viewed with 
alarm, and it may well be by parents who have the welfare of 
the rising generation at heart.” 

One clergyman, however, was more moderate. Rev. Dr 
Benedict said to the reporter of a local paper: 

** It seems to me that the matter ought not to be touched by the 
clergy. I consider the opera and the Opera Festival as a busi 
ness matter, entirely belonging to Mr. Nichols and the Cotiege 
Directors. I suppose opera makes up a branch of musical train- 
ing. What effect it would have on the morals or tastes of the pu- 
pils I am not prepared to say, because I have not studied the sub- 
ject at all. IL aminclined to believe, however, that operatic train- 
ing, so far from encouraging a taste for dramatic exhibitions in 
the pupils would tend to have a contrary effect, because they 
would become so accustomed to it in the course of time as to 
lessen the desire. But I cannot, as I! say, pass judgment on 
the matter.” 

Of course, the festival will be carried on to a successful 
issue despite this bigoted opposition. The friends of Max 
Maretzek, who is the promoter of the study of opera in the 
Cincinnati College of Music, will be surprised to learn that he 
is dragging the Western metropolis down to the pit of perdition. 





It is certainly Maretzek’s first appearance as Mephistopheles. 
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HE highest form of musical art, according to many 
goody-goody people, is “ The Sweet By and By” and 
other similar strains familiar to the worshipers of 
Moody and Sankey and admirers of their methods. 
Whatever tends to vulgarize the services of a church, 
even though it may popularize them, should be sup- 
pressed; and yet some preachers seriously advise the em- 
ployment of slave songs. These are almost blasphemous 
when sung by persons who are not by mental inferiority 
compelled to illustrate religious truths so grotesquely. 


- » 

ET, strange to say, great opposition is made to the 
introduction of music of a high order and set to 
words of great poets or those of the Scriptures, in very 
many churches. This opposition goes to even greater 
lengths. We print in another column an account of a 
religious musical excitement which has arisen in Cincin- 
nati anent the study of opera music at the College of 
Music. Perhaps if Maretzek, who fills the rédle of the 
arch enemy on this occasion, would only consent to at- 
tend the local singing school and teach the folks how to 
sing hymns with the requisite unction, he would be 

thought to have accomplished his art mission. 


HE article on “ The Music of Niagara,” by Eugene M. 
Thayer, in the February number of Scrzdner's Maga- 
zine, will be read with gratification by thousands of per- 
sons, and especially by those who are unaccustomed to 
study the music of nature, and learn from what very slight 
hints the composer has been enabled to construct and 
conduct his mighty harmonies. The architect, the sculp- 
tor and the painter, in common with other artists, can go 
forth into the visible world and find subjects at first hand 
ready for their reproduction; but the musical composer 
receives from the audible world the germs of his art in so 
vague and nebulous a form‘that, only during the past few 
centuries (during which physical science has advanced so 
rapidly as to assist him), has he been enabled to seize and 
make practical use of them. His science of harmony, 
based upon the mutual antipathy or sympathy of sounds 
produced at the same instant, was discovered by follow- 
ing up closely the clews given by nature herself. It is, 
however, idle to suppose that the “music of nature,” as 
ordinarily understood (such as the singing of birds, the 
rustling of leaves, &c.), assists the musician to the com- 
position of melodies or to the invention of artistic forms. 
For he has ever been compelled to study the workings of 
the human soul to depict its varied moods, and not to 
rest satisfied with making childish imitations of the utter- 
ances of inferior beings, still less the sounds casually 
produced by insensate things. 


UT the article on Niagara will not be found so satis- 
B factory to didactic musicians or thoughtful persons 
generally, who do not care so much to be interested as to 
gain some positive knowledge of the sounds produced by 
these gigantic waterfalls which they are unable to visit 
and hear for themselves. Especially as they may be 
tempted to read the paper carefully, on account of the 
promise it appears to put forth that the subject is treated 
scientifically. They will be disappointed to find it so very 
ambiguous, and padded with reflections from the pulpit 
and organ loft, with ejaculations and moralizings. For 
the writer begins by saying he did not hear the “roar” of 
Niagara, but “a perfectly constructed musical tone.” Now 
those who have heard lions “roar” have heard “perfectly 
constructed musical tones,” and of exceedingly rich 
quality also. We must therefore assume that by “roar” 
he wishes to be understood to mean “a loud, continuous, 
confused sound.” But soon comes the admission that the 
various falls slightly differ in pitch, and yet it is asserted 
that a perfect unison results, on the ground that in an 
organ “a refractory small pipe can be made to (? does) 
‘pull in’ with a much larger one.” Yet at the same time 
it is allowed that the heights of the different falls vary 
only slightly. All good organists know the horrible din 
caused by the small pipes being out of tune, to say noth- 
ing of the harrowing effect produced by imperfect unisons 
so often made when one section of the instrument is 
placed in such a position as to be at a different tempera- 
ture. Of course, a certain average is struck when a vast 
multitude of tones are sounded together, but this average 
is not the perfect harmony required. The writer, how- 
ever, asserts that the music he heard was “clear, definite 
and unapproachable in its majestic perfection,” and gives 
in musical notation the dominant chord on G, reiterated 
in triplets of triplets of triplets.” 





R. THAYER’S conclusions respecting the funda- 
mental note of the Falls are based upon observa- 

tions made on the interval of the fourth (D—G), which 
he heard so very distinctly. As this fourth is repeated 
by Nature, it would be more satisfactory if he had made 
his calculations from the note F natural, which, not being 
redoubled for some long time, more easily proves the ex- 
act depth of the ground tone, and which, he first says, 
“many times I thought I heard, but the impression was 
so transient that I dare not speak with absolute confi- 
dence.” On summing up, however, this note is made the 
highest of the chord, and, therefore, most prominent of 
all. Now suppose this note is really very weak. In the 
first place it would only be necessary to listen to this one 
instead of the two chosen, which greatly simplifies the 
experiment. For, in the second place, the listener can 
gradually learn to forget the existence of all the other 
sounds by a certain effort of concentration on this one. 
And, thirdly, if it is extremely faint, the power of the 
sound can be augmented by a resonator. Fourthly, the 
pitch being higher, the tone is more readily identified. 
And, fifthly, having defined this note, it is easy to multi- 
ply by seven to find the fundamental tone, whether it is 
actually present, and proved to be so, as in an organ ; or 
absent, and its position only known, as in the olian 
harp; or present, yet unheard on account of its great 
depth, and only to be known or experienced by 
human beings as motion. The ticks of an ordinary 
watch, if accelerated at the known rate of speed 
for each octave, would within five octaves pro- 
duce sounds at the pitch employed by musicians. 
What Nr. Thayer says respecting the rhythm is more in- 
teresting, although many persons, here and in Europe, 
who cannot go to Niagara, will question if this accentu- 
ation is a fact or a fancy—if Mr. Thayer was not himself 
deceived. The contribution would have been much more 
valuable if only some feeble attempt had been made to 
account for this experience. We notice the systole and 
diastole of the beating heart, the “clinkety, clankety” of a 
railway train, and the “ property, property” of Tennyson’s 
farmer's trotting horse, and can satisfy ourselves respect- 
ing many such rhythmic motions, and would be grateful 
to any one who would give further information respecting 
this repetition of musical feet at Niagara. Otherwise, 
many persons may be tempted to assume that Mr. 
Thayer, starting with the measurement of 160 feet, 
evolved this alleged “ Music of Niagara” (as the German 
is said to have evolved his camel), namely, from his inner 


| consciousness, especially as hitherto it has escaped atten- 








tion from many expert observers. We shall not time our 
watches by this accentuation, nor establish our diapason 
“G” at Niagara; nor shall we find here, more than in 
any apparently insignificant nook or cranny of this won- 
derful world, the marvels of creation. They are every- 
where superior to our praise. Still less will we be led to 
accept scientific statements without scrutiny, because 
they are infused with pietism or warm with the glowing 
enthusiasm of an artist. Mr. Thayer is entitled to praise 
for drawing public attention to the subject, and we shall 
accord it without stint when our doubts as to the correct- 
ness of his investigation are removed. 








ARE THE ENGLISH A MUSICAL PEOPLE? 


LORENCE MARSHALL, in the December number 
of the Nineteenth Century, in asking this question, 
has taken great pains to prove that the English are not a 
musical people. She has, perhaps, forgotten that coun- 
terpoint, the art of combining two or more melodies 
simultaneously, was invented in the north of England; 
and that towards the close of the dark ages the people of 
the Netherlands, who traded on the coast of Norfolk and 
worked in wool there, subsequently spread the knowledge 
of this science throughout Europe. The proof of the in- 
vention of counterpoint and the canonic form in England 
is found in the British Museum. 

It is quite common to find the Italians credited with 
making the chief advances in musical art. They, how- 
ever, did not originate the grand forms that distinguish 
our modern music from all other music. The Pope of 
Rome was glad to welcome the Netherlanders who 
brought a knowledge of the new art to enrich the serv- 
ices of the church, and Italians had either to attend the 
music schools of the foreigners or go to Holland to learn 
English counterpoint. If England at the present mo- 
ment cannot boast of so longa list of symphonic writers as 
Germany, it should be remembered that the latter country 
has only of comparatively recent date taken the lead in 
musical production. The English glees and madrigals of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time will bear comparison with mod- 
ern German part-songs, which are generally merely songs 
or tunes harmonized. The national anthem, “God Save 
the King,” has been adopted in European countries, and 
notably in Denmark and Berlin, as a volkslied, and in 





Prussia, Germany and America as the accepted national 
song. 

Many other English national melodies are remarkable 
for their beauty and great vitality. These people’s songs 
are most truly the music of the nation. They spring up 
among the people and are the property of the people, 
rather than the productions of the schools and intended 
for some particular class of persons. They form demo- 
cratic music, removed equally from the fashionable 
opera and Philharmonic societies and other homes of 
music which are aristocratic in style and surroundings. 
They had their natural, spontaneous impulse among the 
people, like those of other nations, and were probably in- 
vented by persons who had no laws of art to guide 
them beyond those that they carried unconsciously in 
their hearts. The same is true of the melodies. of 
Wales, Ireland and Scotland. 

Whether English musicians will some day employ 
these as themes on which to base their art-works, and so 
make a school of distinctively national art, remains to be 
seen. Gottschalk worked on Louisiana melodies, Chopin 
on those of Poland, Liszt on those of Hungary; the Scandi- 
navian writers have made the songs of Sweden and Nor- 
way familiar and attractive; and,with slight effort, those of 
Great Britain might be similarly idealized. Art products 
of English musicians well worth the consideration of 
Continental musicians, are to be found in the gigantic 
tomes of English cathedral music. They are ordinarily 
passed by unnoticed, because they are not met with in 
concert rooms and ordinary secular life. But their 
worth and power is known. Dr. F. L. Ritter, speaking 
of the pride of English musicians, which deters them 
from competing for prizes, remarks that England, on the 
whole, does little or nothing for its composers. The 
prize fever has not affected it greatly. Better for those 
brave English musicians to struggle on a century longer, 
unrecognized, than to fall into the deceptive traps of the 
ill-advised prize offerers. To gain one Orlando Gib- 
bons or one Henry Purcell, is glory and compensation 
enough for the faithful work of several generations of 
musicians. 





MUSICAL MISERIES. 


HE best evidence of a latent talent for music, or any 
other art, is a natural liking for it. We read of the 
infant Mozart gratifying himself with accords at the 
pianoforte, of Handel studying in secret for fear of in- 
curring paternal displeasure. We have also seen with 
what loathing some children have undertaken their hated 
tasks when driven by their ill-advised parents to prac- 
tice an art for which they had no inclination. 

Such experiences destroy whatever slight attractions 
the art might have, and bring about a permanent dis- 
taste. 

The time spent in such useless tasks might have been 
advantageously employed in others more profitable. 

For this reason, if one child loves to make sketches, 
and another is always found singing whatever he may 
have casually heard, it would be highly reprehensible 
to compel the former to study music and the latter 
painting. 

History teaches that the great musicians became what 
they were in spite of hindrances, and not by the money 
or care spent in coaxing them to study. 

They may have had considerable advantages, being 
generally members of musical families. But in such 
cases there was the required natural, or ingrained, liking 
and aptitude. 

The recently published “Memoirs of Benvenuto Cel- 
lini” provide an illustration of the futility of forcing a 
child to take interest in music, and undertake the drudg- 
ery of practice, which often deters those who are fond of 
listening to music. The great goldsmith says: 

I was of tender years, and my father carried me on his 
shoulders, and made me play the flute and take soprano parts 
with the musicians of the palace, before the Signoria, with 
the litthe badge around my neck. The Gonfaloniere, who 
was the said Soderini, took great pleasure in hearing me 
chatter, and gave me sweetmeats, and said to my father: 
“Messer Giovanni, teach him your other beautiful arts as 
well as music.” To which my father replied: ‘‘I do not wish 
him to do anything but play and compose music; for in that 
profession I believe I can make him the first in the world, if 
God spares him.” To these words one of the old Signori 
replied: ‘‘Ah, Messer Giovanni, do what the Gonfaloniere 
bids you. Why should he never be anything better than a 
fiddler?” * * * When these words were told me I en- 
treated my father to allow me to draw so many hours a day, 
and all the rest I would play to satisfy him. ‘Then playing 
is no pleasure to thee?” he said. To which I answered no, 


since it appeared to me a vile art in comparison with that 
which I had in my head. Mygood father, in despair, put me 
into the shop of the father of the Cavaliere Bandinello, a 
goldsmith in Pinzi di Monte; * * * but when I had been 
there a few days, he took me away again, not being able to 
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live without me. And so, very discontented, I went on with 
my music till I was fifteen. 

We shall shortly have occasion to refer to the subject 
of the early indications of musical qualifications and dis- 
qualifications and the most rational mode of procedure 
on the part of guardians. 








ORATORIOS IN ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 

INCE Dr. Stainer has been organist of St. Paul's 

Cathedral considerable efforts have been made to im- 
prove the musical portions of the ordinary services. A 
noble organ, one of the largest and finest in the world, 
has been built by Willis and placed in two sections, one 
on each side of the entrance to the choir, leaving an un- 
interrupted view of the interior of the edifice from west 
to east. 

But not only have the ordinary services been improved. 
Special ones have from time to time been given, at 
which entire oratorios, with full orchestra, have been the 
chief new features. Dr. Stainer began this movement by 
advising the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral to show 
how feasible it would be to introduce an orchestra and 
really grand sacred music without departing from the 
comparative simplicity of the Protestant service, as com- 
pared with the more ornate ritual of the Romish Church. 

He suggested that on the Feast of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, the anthem should consist of a large selection 
from Mendelssohn’s well known oratorio, “St. Paul.” 
During the Passion week of the same year Bach's “ Pas- 
sion,” according to St. Matthew, was selected. At the 
special Advent service, which has become a regular insti- 
tution, Spohr's “ Last Judgment” was lately given en- 
tire. It was preceded by two penitential psalms and a 
portion of the commination service, and each person on 
entering the Cathedral was handed a printed paper of 
“Thoughts on and for Advent,” to be read and pondered 
over during the interval of waiting. The first of these 
sentences was “The object of this musical service is not 

’ to gratify the ear or the taste.” 

The oratorio is now, therefore, welcomed back to its 
birthplace and home, the church; and thus a service has 
been regained in which all persons may join, without fear 
of difficulties or dissensions. Men of every shade of theo- 
logical opinion throughout all Christendom may therein 
unite in one grand expression of faith, hope and love, 
and perceptibly strengthen the bonds of sympathy in the 
exercise, till more and more conscious of their universal 
brotherhood. The old cathedrals are musical palaces. 
In them a sermon is unheard except to the favored few 
who are able to secure seats near the preacher. Buta 
musical tone, a soft note from a violin, is heard through- 
out the whole edifice. The walls and roof respond and 
seem to assist the music. A well written anthem or ora- 
torio is as valuable a commentary on the sacred text as 
many a sermon, and can be the means of edifying many 
thousands of persons at once. 








“EXTEMPORANEOUS PERFORMANCES.” 
CORRESPONDENT desires to call our attention 
to the following: 

While the pianists of the present day seem to vie with each 
other in overcoming technical difficulties, they, on the other 
hand, neglect extemporaneous performance, which distin- 
guished so many of the pianists of the past. It requires 
great talents as well as a thorough art education to excel in 
improvisation, while patience and perseverance will over- 
come technical difficulties. He who plays difficult music is 
not necessarily a great musician. 

This is undoubtedly true. Since Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, 
of Cologne, appeared at the Hanover Square Rooms in 
London, and performed an impromptu on melodies sug- 
gested by the audience, no such public exhibitions of in- 
ventive power have been made. 

Within the remembrance of old European musicians 
are the marvelous feats performed by Liszt, Mendelssohn 
and other great artists, who, on being called upon at pri- 
vate parties to perform, have extemporized freely on the 
themes previously performed by other members of the 
company. When recording these brilliant displays, they 
specially note the fact that the subjects were worked to- 
gether. In other words, they were performed simulta- 
neously or welded together, as fugal subjects are. 

But such displays seem hardly suited to the concert 
room, for they bring the performer into undesirable com- 
munication with the audience, and place him on a par 
with conjurors, who try to astonish by their digital feats. 
All such displays are merely displays and foreign to art 
or the nature of a true artist. Acts of daring also be- 
long to the circus, not to the temples of the divine art. 

The attempts at extemporaneous performance made 
every Sunday in churches by illiterate organists innumer- 
able, are enough to drive respectable people crazy. It is 
lamentable that in such sacred places, on such important 








occasions, and with such noble instruments such antics 
are played that may make angels weep. It would be far 
better if some solemn, well devised harmonies, by Bach 
or other great writer, were prepared and performed. 

We hope that the pianists will not attempt to follow 
their example without considerable practice in writing. 








HOW TO TEACH HARMONY. 
HE University of Pennsylvania is setting a good ex- 
ample to other similar institutions in America, by 
establishing a department of music and appointing a duly 
qualified practical musician to occupy the professorial 
chair. 

The students are to be congratulated on their advan- 
tages in this respect, but it is doubtful if they should be 
greatly felicitated if they have to study “ Harmony on 
the Inductive Method” from the work of Hugh Clarke, 
just now published by Lee & Walker. Not that the 
book is so very faulty, but that it comes far short of what 
we should naturally expect to find in a treatise on the 
subject at the present day. 

It is true that the author set himself to work on a very 
difficult task; namely, to make an extremely complex 
subject simple and readily comprehensible to ordinary 
students ; and this should be borne in mind, when we 
consider in what points he has failed and in what points 
he has succeeded. But it is to be regretted that he did 
not previously become acquainted with the greatest and 
most modern works on the subject ; for his production is 
merely an attempt at an improvement on the old methods 
of teaching, and not a small elementary book on har- 
mony containing the first principles of the subject as now 
formulated. 

In this book-making age there is still wanted, and very 
greatly wanted, one more, namely, a small elementary 
work on harmony, stating the fundamental laws on which 
the science is based, giving in carefully worded defini- 
tions the requisite information to students who may not 
be able to procure a master, and simple exercises which 
it would be possible to perform correctly from the 
directions given. It is always a great disappointment 
to teachers, who fear to make their pupils disheartened, 
to find on opening every new hand-book on harmony, 
that it fails to meet their wants. For they have either to 
dispense with text books altogether, or place in the hands 
of the students tomes so voluminous that they repel 
rather than invite the first effort. 

The chief faults in Mr. Clarke’s book are these: He 
first asserts that harmony is not a science, and proceeds 
to teach it as though it were not. Whereas, the dis- 
covery in Nature of chords attending any single sound 
is the basis of a real science, having its various induc- 
tions and deductions, classifications and generalizations, 
laws and principles; although, like the common law of 
England, it is overlaid with a great mass of precedents, 
rules, &c. Proceeding then to speak of intervals, he di- 
rects the student to make a catalogue of all possible in- 
tervals. This is a dry, laborious and profitless task, and 
involves calculations that lead to the direst confusion, 
and they are meaningless to an artist, being merely cal- 
culations. 

In the third place, he discards figured basses, which, if 
used ever so slightly, are of great value to the student. 
For, first, they enable him to identify chords in their va- 
rious transformations and transpositions; secondly, they 
provide him with a scientific classification; thirdly, they are 
extremely useful to the young composer, forming, as they 
do, a kind of shorthand, by which he can jot down in- 
tended harmonies while committing to paper the prin- 
cipal melodic themes of a movement; fourthly, they 
make all other works on harmony, of all nations, at 
once intelligible to him; fifthly, they enable him to exe- 
cute an organ accompaniment from a single bass part 
when he is called upon to do so at a performance of ora- 
torio, &c., by Bach, Handel or other great writers. 

The strange statement (page 34), “That the easiest 
notes (sc) to harmonize in any given base or melody 
must be the notes raised by accidentals, because there is 
only one way of harmonizing each one,” will certainly 
cause professors, who point to the myriad ways of har- 
monizing any given notes, to smile. So also will the 
passage (page 115), “There are six dominant chords in 
every key.” 

But the strangest feature of the book is the allowance 
of consecutive fifths in the inner parts, although they are 
admitted to be barbarous. For it matters little to the 
world what Philadelphians may think is fine music, but 
it matters a great deal to a Philadelphian student what 
the world will think of him and his artistic perceptions 
when his course of study at the university is completed. 

It would be of much greater value to him to know that 
the whole subject of consecutives is now rationally and 
comprehensively treated in the doctrine of the “Parallel- 
ism of the Parts;” which enables the pupil to find out the 





reason of the unpleasantness of certain progressions, 
which he would gladly be able to define and avoid, if he 
has not been rendered callous by becoming accustomed 
to bad music and cacophony. 

It would also please him to learn that all the intervals 
of a major scale are major when reckoned from the key- 
note. For, first, he could find out at any time all other 
intervals by chromatic alterations; second, he would 
know the pedigree of each one, and, third, their resolu- 
tions also, by simply expanding the enlarged intervals, 
and vice versa; fourth, he would be spared the useless 
labors mentioned above. 

The fascinating subject of modulation would be ap- 
proached with greater pleasure if he were simply shown 
that he could immediately proceed to any desired key by 
the insertion of the ome (and only) dominant chord of 
that key. Mr. Clarke, however, takes great credit to him- 
self for showing how this can be accomplished in ¢hree 
chords, and confuses the student by the fabrication of six 
so called dominant chords. 

From long experience in teaching college classes véva 
voce, and also private students by correspondence, it is 
asserted that the simplest, most direct, and scientific 
basis to be laid down, on which learners may subsequent- 
ly build advantageously, is this: To display in its full- 
ness the marvelously beautiful chord provided by nature 
herself, and point out how its consonances are first formed 
and reinforced, and then its discords are generated. A 
knowledge of this phenomenon teaches the rationale of 
the organ tone, the scale for wind instruments without 
valves, &c., the natural divisions of a string, the relative 
lengths of organ pipes, the comparative rates of vibra- 
tions of the notes of a chord and other such valuable and 
immediately applicable scientific knowledge, much in the 
same way as the analysis of light by a prism provides a 
scale of colors extremely valuable to all interested in 
painting, &c. 

Then the pupil is prepared to see how this natural 
product becomes artistic material. For the musician 
varies this chord by the omission of certain notes, by 
transpositions, inversions, suspensions, &c. 

To learn, also, how, in the attempt to express his emo- 
tions, he takes this cheerful major chord and depresses 
One note to produce the sorrowful minor chord; and, 
further, how each successive depression corresponds with 
the feeling of depression experienced by the soul, and vice 
versa for elevations. In this way, the pupil lays the foun- 
dation of his knowledge in physical science, and proceeds 
to the study of the art of music psychologically. 

He cannot fail to take a deep living interest in every 
new truth. It becomes an event in his experience; he 
learns to reason for himself on his own impressions and 
subjective requirements, and gradually forms a most sen- 
sitive artistic conscience, which enables him to learn 
what is right and proper, and free from the dictation of a 
master or the domination of a set of rules and limitations. 

In art, as in morals, great conflicts of principles at times 
arise. No rules for guidance can be given in advance of 
these to suit all cases, for they are too dissimilar, and fre- 
quently appear as wholly novel and unprecedented. The 
student of both must, therefore, eventually fall back on 
his own resources; therefore he should cultivate from the 
outset a verifying faculty. 

Mr. Clarke’s work is presented in an attractive and con- 
venient form and appears free from typographical errors; 
but with all its many good points, which are as numerous 
as those found in other works of the kind, it still leaves 
an open field to any one who will attempt less, and yet 
accomplish more, in the mode above indicated, 

The use of science in practical music is, to a great ex- 
tent, to discover the underlying reasons that have led 
composers to the adoption of certain habits and prac- 
tices, such as the resolution of discords, the adoption of 
formal moulds for symphonies, &c. 

When these reasons are discovered, three advantages 
immediately arise. First, the knowledge is no longer 
tentative and empirical; it is certain and well defined. 
Second, erroneous preconceptions are corrected and new 
tentative processes are suggested, thus opening the paths 
of fresh discovery. Third, a better classification is ob- 
tained for the purposes of generalization and memory. 





.---At the last of the London Saturday orchestral con- 
certs, on December 18, F. H. Cowen produced his Third 
Symphony in C minor. This work was the resuli of a visit 
paid to Norway and Sweden by Mr. Cowen during the au- 
tumn of 1879. Many similar instances might be adduced of 
a scene, or a series of scenes, influencing the pen of a musi- 
cian. Mendelssohn’s letters state plainly that the passage 
which now forms the first sixteen bars of the introduction of 
the ‘‘ Scottish” Symphony was jotted down in the ruined 
chapel at Holyrood, and that the first twenty bars of the 
‘*Hebrides” Overture were written at Fingal’s Cave, ‘to 
show how extraordinarily the place affected me.” —London and 
Provincial Music Trades Review, 
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BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


. Hart Conway was substituted last week for Mr. Cour- 
taine as the Duke des /fs at the Park Theatre. 

..++The hurricane scene in ‘*Zanina” at Daly’s is one of 
the marvels of scenic art. The piece is now running smoothly 
and effectively. 

....The Emma Abbott Opera Company finished its labors 
in this city last Saturday night, and appeared in Philadelphia 
on Monday evening. 

...Mrs. G. W. De Land, the contralto soloist of Dr. 
Tyng’s church, will appear at the Saalfield concert at Stein- 
way Hall, on the 7th inst. 

...+Franz Rummel is to give four matinée recitals, at Stein- 
Hall, beginning Thursday, February 17. His pro- 
grammes will be of the highest order. 


way 


..+.The Emma Abbott Opera Company concluded its en- 
gagement at Haverly Fifth Avenue Theatre on Saturday 
night with the performance of ‘‘Martha,” 

. Young Dengremont, the violinist, on Sunday evening 
made his last appearance at Koster and Bial’s Concert 
Hall, in conjunction with Gilmore’s Band. 

.. During the week beginning February 14 the Strakosch 
Opera Company and D’Oyly Carte’s Opera Company, the 
latter in ‘‘The Pirates of Penzance,” will appear in Rich- 


mond, Va. 


....Charles Harris arrived in New York on the Britannic 
last week, with sketches, costumes and scenery for Messrs. 
Solomon and Stephens’ operetta, ‘‘ Billee Taylor,” for the 
Standard Theatre. 

....M. Louise Segur, formerly connected with the Orange 
Conservatory of Music, conducted by Mr. Poznanski, is now 
devoting herself to private teaching, and has severed her 
connection with that institution, 

....The next Saalfield concer: at Steinway Hall, which is 
announced for next Monday evening, February 7, will be 
marked by the reappearance of Anna Bishop. Mr. Rem- 
mertz and other artists have been engaged. 


....The sales of seats at Cincinnati, up to January 26, for 


the opera festival, aggregated $14,050. The average price per 
seat was a little over $5, which is nearly $2 greater than the 
average in 1878 and 1880 at the musical festivals. 


..++The version of ‘‘Olivette” produced by Mr. Duff at the 
Park continued for this week only, after 
which the house is engaged for other entertainments, The 
work is beautifully put upon the stage, and is now familiar 


Theatre will be 


to the performers. 

....The new Seventy-first Regiment Band, M. J. Joyce 
leader, has been engaged by John H. Starin to give prome- 
nade concerts at Glen Island the ensuing season. These con- 
certs will include several artists, including the cornet soloists 
the Bent Brothers. 

..».The Comley-Barton Troupe, which has been giving 
such acceptable performances of ‘‘Olivette” at the Bijou 
Opera House for several weeks past, began an engagement 
at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday night, with a 
largely increased chorus. 

....The Apollo Club of Brooklyn will give its next con- 
cert at the Academy of Music on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 8. Lizzie B. Ross, a soprano, who has recently arrived 
from Italy, and made a successful début in a concert of the 
Baltimore Haydn Society, has been engaged to appear. 

....Mr,. Henschel’s third song recital on Thursday even- 
“ing, January 27, at Steinway Hall, was a pleasant affair. 

Both the singing of Miss Bailey and Mr. Henschel made a 
good impression on the audience. The compositions by Mr. 
Henschel were much admired for their high artistic worth. 

...+»Marie Roze made her farewell appearance in New Or- 
leans, Saturday, January 29, as Mignon, which she sang in 

French for the first time in America, The house had acrowd- 
ed audience, who accorded Mme. Roze a veritable ovation. 
Marie Roze opened at Galveston, last Monday, in ‘‘ Car- 
men.” 

..»e-Anna Drasdil, Georg Henschel, Maurico Dengre- 
mont, Adolph Fischer, Frederick Steins, Wm. H. Sherwood, 
and the male chorus of the German Liederkranz, took part 
on Thursday night of last week in a concert at Steinway 
Hall, in aid of the German Ladies’ Society for Widows and 
Orphans. 


«++The second concert of the New York Vocal Union 
was given on last Tuesday evening, February 1, at Chicker- 
ing Hall. The society is under the direction of Samuel P. 
Warren, and is one of the best and most earnest amateur 
musical associations in New York. Its concerts are always 
interesting. 

.«eeMr. Aronson’s gala concert at the Metropolitan Con- 
cert Hall, last Sunday evening, was made doubly attractive 
by the first appearance of the favorite artist, Catherine Lewis, 
who sang airs from ‘‘ Olivette” and ‘‘Giroflé.” Mr. Aron- 
son’s orchestra played a particularly pleasing programme, 
and among other novelties performed the latest waltz of 
Strauss, ‘* Roses from the South.” 

....A grand concert was given in Steinway Hall, last Sun- 
day evening, for the benefit of the African Missions of Da- 





homey and the Slave Coasts, The list of artists included 


Emma J. Lathrop, soprano; Agatha Munier, contralto; 
Christian Fritsch and E. J. Savage, tenors, and Franz Rem- 
mertz, basso, The instrumental music was directed by Ed- 
ward R. Mollenhauer, violinist, and William E. Mulligan, 
organist. 


....-A lively row is said to have occurred between two of 
the feminine members of Mapleson’s Opera Company on 
January 25, while traveling from Washington to Pittsburg. 
Before leaving Washington the ladies in question fell into 
an animated conversation about one of the male members of 
the company. The subsequent proceedings are thus de- 
scribed by a Washington correspondent: ‘‘One of the singers 
referred to was seen to approach the other with a menacing 
air, and in a minute two costly bonnets were in a dilapidated 
condition, ‘‘Saratoga waves” dashed high and some of the 
marvelous paraphernalia now in use to set off the hair on 
the female head was scattered around promiscuously. The 
scene was well set, and in the cast were five lady artists, the 
conductor and porter of the car and the flagman of the train, 
the train people playing the parts of peacemakers. There 
was no bloodshed, and the damage has been doubtless re- 
paired in Pittsburg.” 

+++.The Symphony Society’s public rehearsal, preceding 
the fourth concert, took place at Steinway Hall on last Thurs- 
day afternoon. The concert will take place this evening, 
February 5. Dr. Damrosch has arranged an admirable pro- 
gramme, which contains Schumann’s D minor Symphony 
No. 4, Beethoven’s ‘‘Leonora Overture” No. 3, and Liszt’s 
‘*March of the Three Kings,” from ‘* Christus.” Maurice 
Dengremont will play with the orchestra Mendelssohn's vio- 
lin concerto, and also the Sarasate arrangement of Chopin's 
Nocturne, op. 9, No. 2, in which he has been several times 
heard. 


..--Chickering Hall was on Wednesday evening, January 
26, crowded with a large and fashionable audience, at the an- 
nual concert of the Atalanta Boat Club. The programme 
was long and varied, and the performers were well received. 
The concert was under the direction of C. Moderati. Among 
the artists were Belle Cole, soprano; Mrs, Lowerre, mezzo 
soprano; Mrs. A. Parker and Messrs. Willett, Seaman, 
Frank Markwald, Henry Hallard and his brother Charles, 
and George W. Morgan as organist. The audience, com- 
posed mostly of friends, were inclined to praise, and the ap- 
plause was very general. 

..+.The first rehearsal for the fourth concert of the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonic Society was given on Friday afternoon 
last. The newly organized chorus, which has been under 
training since last summer, took part in the interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. In addition to this great 
work, the orchestra performed a selection from Wagner’s 
‘* Siegfried,” act 2, two movements from Spohr’s ‘‘ Consecra- 
tion of Sounds,” and the young violinist, Maurice Dengre- 
mont, played Mendelssohn’s violin concerto. 

....-Carl Miiller-Berghaus, of Stuttgart, has presented to 
Theodore Thomas four manuscript arrangements for ochestra 
of Litolff’s ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht,” op. 43; *‘La Sylphide,” op. 
19, by Fesca; Beethoven’s C major Sonata (introduction and 
finale), and Beethoven’s Quartet in B major. It is expected 
that all these arrangements will be played by Mr. Thomas’ 
orchestra in the course of this season. Carl Miiller-Berg- 
haus is engaged upon an original composition for orchestra, 
which he will dedicate to Mr. Thomas. 


..+.The musical excellence possessed by the English Glee 
Club before it disbanded bids fair to be equaled by the Hat- 
ton Club, of this city, composed of Messrs. Summers, Van 
Horn, Irving and Church. Mr. Summers, who has a good 
tenor voice, and Mr. Irving, who is a good baritone, are well 
known amateurs. Organizations like the ‘‘ Hatton” elevate 
the standard of amateur musical efforts, and the result is 
seen in the growing fondness at private concerts for glees, 
part songs, &c. 


....Hattie Louise Simms, the leading soprano of Ply- 
mouth church, Brooklyn, and William Courtney, the tenor, 
sang at the Boston Handel and Haydn Society concert, which 
was given on Sunday evening last, January 30. The works 
performed were Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem,” and Beethoven's‘ En- 
gede.” Miss Simms, who is a pupil of Mr. Courtney, has also 
been engaged for two concerts to be given by the Apollo 
Club, of Boston, during the month of February. 

.++.The first concert of the Amphion Musical Society was 
given on Thursday evening, January 27, at the First Reformed 
Church, Bedford avenue, Brooklyn. The following artists 
assisted: Hattie Louise Simms, soprano; Florence Coples- 
ton, pianist; Theo. J. Toedt, tenor, and Robert Thallon, Jr., 
accompanist. 


....Blackwell’s Island was visited on Friday afternoon, 
28th ult., by a company of exceptionally fine artists, promi- 
nent among whom were Emily R. Spader, soprano; Mrs. De 
Lano, contralto; George Weeks, tenor; Luigi Lencioni, 
basso; Henrietta Markstein, pianist, and Carl Lanzer, vio- 
linist. They gave a concert at the Insane Asylum and the 
Charity Hospital to about 1,000 patients. 

..+-The Liederkranz gave its second concert of the 
season last Sunday night at its hall. The string quartet of 


the Philharmonic Club played several times, and the solo 
performers were Marie Schelle, mezzo soprano; Franz Rum- 


usual, will sing a number of choruses under the direction ot 
Mr. Pauer. 

..+-E. Mollenhauer’s choral symphony, which is written 
to illustrate Collins’ ‘‘ Ode to the Passions,” is to be pro- 
duced in this city on Easter Sunday evening. The work has 
been rendered in Berlin, and as the composition of a mu- 
sician who has been long and favorably known in New York 
will be regarded with interest. 

-...A concert was given on Sunday evening at Steinway 
Hall under the conduct of Mr, Matzka; Emma Lathrop, so- 
prano; Agatha Munier, contralto; C. Fritsch and E. J. 
Savage, tenors; Franz Remmertz, basso; Edward R. Mollen- 
hauer, violinist; William E. Mulligan, organist; and the 
choir of St. Stephen’s Church participated. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


BincuamTon, N, Y., January 24.—On Thursday evening, 
the New York Philharmonic Club, assisted by the talented 
soprano singer, Miss Maria Schelle, will give an entertain- 
ment in the Baptist Church, under the auspices of the Library 
Association, Friday and Saturday evenings, the 28th and 2gth 
inst. The Fish Jubilee Singers will give two grand concerts 
in the First Baptist Church. ° 








BLooMINGTON, Ill., January 25.—D’Oyly Carte’s London 
Opera Company gave the “ Pirates of Penzance” at the Opera 
House on the 17th inst. toa good house. The Rivé-King 
Concert Company gave a concert at the Opera House on the 
22d inst. to only a fairhouse. A. Beuter, assisted by his 
pupils, gave a piano recital on the 24th inst. at the residence 
of E, F. Earl at Paxton, IIl., and it was greatly enjoyed by 
the persons present, about fifty in number. The pupils did 
their teacher credit by their playing, especially Miss Mary E, 
Baldwin, of Onarga, II]., who played Mendelssohn's *‘ Rondo 
Capriccioso” very tastefully and brilliantly. ARION, 


BURLINGTON, Ia., January 25.—Henry Wallhaf gave a con- 
cert at Guest’s Music Hall on last Friday evening, which was 
well attended. The pupils showed off well. I would advise 
Mr. Wallhaf to give his pupils an easier grade of music. Mrs. 
Funck sang an excellent contralto solo in her accustomed 
good manner. John O'Neil favored the audience with an ex- 
cellent bass solo. Musical items have been scarce lately, 
but will be plenty this and next week. Mr. Rogers will 
give a concert and organ recital on Wednesday next, and it 
will be good in every sense of the word. The College Quar- 
tet will give a concert in Union Hall next week. The young 
ladies of the Congregational Church will hold a bazar and 
musical entertainment on next Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings. Mr. Heyner’s orchestra will make its début next 
month. Strea Rafer, I learn, contemplates giving a concert 
next month. Opera House committees are progressing 
finely, over $7,000 worth of tickets have been sold. For the 
first entertainment tickets are $10 each. The Opera House 
now is an assured fact, for which Burlingtonians are truly 
thankful. Max. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, January 31.—Musical matters were 
chiefly confined to local German societies during the past 
week. On Tuesday evening the Cleveland Gesangverein 
gave a grand concert at its hall on Ontario street, which 
was crowded by an appreciative audience. Taken as a 
whole the concert was, unquestionably, the most successful 
given by the society during this season. The male choruses 
were ‘‘Solomon’s Tempelweihe” and ‘‘ Schlachtgebet,” by 
Moehring; the last, with orchestra, was highly effective. The 
mixed chorus—a late addition to the society—made its début 
in two of Mendelssohn's part songs, which were sung 
in excellent style. A noteworthy event was the as- 
sistance of the amateur orchestral players of the Vocal 
Society, who appeared on personal invitation of the musical 
director of the society, W. Malmene; the performance of one 
of his compositions, ‘‘In Memoriam "—éégie militaire—was 
mostly favorably received. A. H. Bischoff, the well known 
tenor, sang Sieber’s ‘‘Leid und Lust,” with 'cello obligato; 
Mrs. F. Tripp and Louise Haker, pupils of Mr. Bischoff, 
contributed solos, The most interesting number of the pro. 
gramme was the third and fourth scenes of the first act from 
“‘Tannhduser,” in which the different septet was almost 
faultlessly rendered. The Orpheus Singing Society cele- 
brated Mozart’s birthday, January 27, with a concert, which 
reflected great credit on its members, and their musical 
director, Mr. Hennings. The male choruses went admirably, 
and the ladies’ chorus showed great progress. Mr. Henning’s 
daughter, Dora Henning, contributed two solos, which were 
deservedly applauded and encored; she was most successful 
in Mozart’s ‘‘Violet.” Two zither solos diversified the even- 
ing’s entertainment most agreeably. Clara Strong, a most 
talented pianist of this city, whose studies in Europe have 
been thorough, appeared lately at a concert in Buffalo; the 
Courier, of that city, speaks of her performances in the 
highest praise. The pupils of Messrs. Colson and Arthur 
gave a private rehearsal to their invited friends on Friday 
evening; the vocal portions, sung by the pupils of Mr. Arthur, 
were almost exclusively from Handel. Mr. Colson played 
an allegro movement, by Dulcken, in a finished manner. 
Mac, 


HorneELLsviLtze, N. Y., January 24.—The Hyer Sisters 





The society, as 


mel, pianist, and Mr. Fischer, violoncellist. 


Combination gave a very entertaining concert on the 21st to 
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The Fish Jubilee Singers come 
February 3, under the auspices of Y. M.C. A. Helen Pot- 
ter’s ‘‘Pleiades” are booked for March 23. 


a large and select audience. 


JACKSONVILLE, Ill., January 28.—The Rivé-King Concert 
Troupe gave an entertainment here on Monday night, the 
24th inst., which, though of the highest excellence, failed to 
draw a full house. The total receipts were $125. This 
surprised no one, as the West End had exhausted itself with 
“Pinafore” and ‘‘The Pirates,” and could not be expected 
to recuperate in time to take in the artistic work of Rivé- 
King. OrHo, 


MONTREAL, January 28.—The Sternberg-Wilhelmj-Fritch 
Combination drew fair houses at the Academy of Music on 
the 21st, 22d and 25th; but such combinations fail to draw 
largely here because the English people are in the minority. 
Mme. Carreno is to give two piano recitals at Queen’s Hall, 
assisted by Signor Tagliapietra. The first will take place on 
February 3. The members of the Methodist choirs of this 
city will give the cantata, ‘‘Esther,” in the West End Church 
on February 4, in aid of the library of that church. Mme. 
Donaldi’s Star Company, including Levy, the cornetist, is 
booked for January 31. F. J. B. 


MorrisburG, Ont., January 27.—A musical convention is 
now in session at Ogdensburg, N. Y., while Cornwall, Ont., 
is to have one, to begin on Tuesday, February 15. All lovers 
of music, who have not been able to attend at Ogdensburg, 
will no doubt avail themselves of this opportunity of enjoy- 
ing a musical treat. W. O. Perkins will give a grand con- 
cert on Friday evening, February 18, at the close of the con- 
vention. Annie Castleman, the youthful pianist, of Wil- 
liamsburg, Ont., has just completed a year as organist of 
St. Paul’s Church, and has retired from music for a few 
months to complete other literary pursuits. G. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., January 31.—The crowd which filled 
the Academy on Tuesday last attested the increasing popu- 
larity of oratorios in Philadelphia, The Cecilian Choral So- 
ciety, accompanied by the Germania orchestra, both under 
the leadership of Michael H. Cross, produced Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, *‘ Elijah,” in a way which must be a source of grati- 
fication to all who appreciate the value of good music, The 
Cecilian has evidently increased in number since last year, 
for the body of singers on the stage certainly exceeded 200, 
Most of the choruses were excellently rendered, but especial 
praise is dueto ‘* Baal, we cry to thee,” the finale of the first 
part which showed to its best advantage the careful and in- 
telligent training the Cecilian receives from its paintaking, 
conscientious and learned leader, Michael Cross. The Ger- 
mania played with strength and delicacy, and I must say that 
it was the best orchestral accompaniment for oratorio I have 
heard in this city for many years. Georg Henschel sang the 
part of ‘‘ Elijah,” and proved himself to be, as fame had re- 
ported him, a true artist. Emily Winant, the contralto, has 
arich and sympathetic voice which she manages with con- 
siderable expression. Her ‘Rest in the Lord” secured the 
usual encore, and really deserved it. Mr. Toedt, the tenor, 
made a favorable impression, but Miss Beebe’s clear, high 
soprano voice is not well suited to the large demands of ora- 
torio. The Cecilian announces ‘‘Samson” for its second 
concert. There must have been at least 1,500 people at the 
Germania concert last Thursday, and as the only accommo- 
dations for seating at the Academy of Fine Arts are a few 
benches and the broad staircase, it was a sight to see the people 
packed away on the steps, to say nothing of the flow of visit- 
ors wandering through the galleries. Mozart’s ‘‘ Jupiter 
Symphony” was given with a delicacy which creates a high 
opinion of Mr. Stoll’s capacity as a conductor, The Tann- 
hiuser overture and the little Turkish March, from 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Ruins of Athens,” were particularly ap- 
plauded. The soloist of the occasion was Master Victor 
Benham, who played three piano solos which unfortunately 
were heard only by a small portion of the public, as the 
piano was placed at the far end of the galleries. Master 
Benham has a correctness and strength of touch which is re- 
markable in one so young (he is only twelve years old); a 
few years of careful study will certainly develop his good 
qualities and place him among the celebrities of the piano. I 
have seen a few compositions of his, which, although unpre- 
tending, contain original ideas and give hope of his future as 
a composer. Mr. Morrissey asserts that the first day’s sale of 
seats for the Abbott opera season amounted to $2,339, and 
claims that the first week’s business will not fall short of 
$7,000. It will be seen next week; but in my mind the 
talent of Miss Abbott does not justify such a success, 

J. Viennor. 


PorTsvILLE, Pa., January 29.—Lulu Veling, of this place, 
gave a concert January 28 at the Academy of Music to a 
very large and appreciative audience. She has given con- 
certs at Washington, and all people speak of her as having 
no equal for her age; she is only twelve years old. She was 
assisted by Richard Arhold and James McCormick. 

A. F.S. 


QueEsec, January 28.—An organ recital was given on Tues- 
day, the 25th inst., by G. A. Bishop, organist of the English 
Cathedral, on the new organ of the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Patrick. The programme consisted of the following 





pieces: Concerto in B flat (Handel), Andante in G (Batiste), 
Fugue in G minor (Bach), ‘‘Cujus Animam” (Rossini), Offer- 
toire in C minor (Batiste), March (Spindler), Air, ‘‘ What 
tho’ I trace each herb and flower,” (Handel), ‘‘ Coronation 
March” from ‘‘ Le Prophéte” (Meyerbeer). It was a musical 
treat of the first order. Mr. Bishop is a conscientious mu- 
sician. It is a great pity that he is obliged to seek an organ 
elsewhere than his own church on which to show off his abil- 
ities. The Anglican Cathedral where he is engaged has one 
of the meanest organs on this continent, and sooner or later 
it will lose him; for no gentleman of his ability will put up 
with the instrument he is obliged to handle and expected to 
do first rate on. He has the best voluntary choir, I suppose, 
in the Dominion. Last Sunday evening he gave us Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hear My Prayer,” with solo by Miss Howe, 
and those who heard it will not soon forget the beautiful 
manner in which it was rendered. R.N. 


Quincy, Ill, January 23.—On Wednesday evening next, 
January 29, the Rivé-King Concert Company will give a con- 
cert at the Opera House, introducing Mlle. Bellini, prima 
donna, soprano; Miss Mabella, contralto; Mr. Broderick, 
bass; Mr. Richter, violinist; and Mr. Dulcker, accompanist. 
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RicHMonD, VA., January 30.—The musical of the Mozart 
Association on the 27th was only fairly attended, the pro- 
gramme not being very attractive. To-morrow evening 
the choir of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, assisted by 
W. G. Elliot and wife, of Norfolk, Va,, will give a 
‘‘grand” concert, under the directorship of Mr. Rein- 
hart. The proceeds will be devoted to the maintenance 
of the ‘‘Old Folks’ Home,” a charitable institution. The 
popularity of the choir and the object of the entertain- 
ment will insure a full house. Amateur talent with charita- 
ble objects takes with the people here. On February 2, 4 
and 5, with matinées, the Siernberg-Fritch-Wilhelmj concert 
company will appear here. The reputation of the company 
will insure it good houses. A concert of ‘‘ sacred song” will 
be given at the Clay Street Methodist Church by Phillip 
Phillips on the rst prox. The American Juvenile Opera 
Company in ‘‘ Cinderella” will play at the theatre on the 3d, 
4th and sth, with daily matinées, B. 


Rocuester, N. Y., January 24.—The second concert this 
season of the Philharmonic Society took place at the Acad- 
emy of Music on the 2oth inst., before a large and intelligent 
audience. Heretofore, the audiences which have greeted 
this society, although invariably large, were apt to be some- 
what cold; but on this occasion it was an exception, and ap- 
plause was freely bestowed. The society was assisted by 
Kittie Tyrrell, soprano; Lena Fenner, of New York, pianist, 
and Eugene H. Arnold, tenor. The programme was as fol- 
fows: Overture, ‘‘Masaniello” (Auber); song—Air and varia- 
tions (Rode), Kate Tyrrell (string quartet accompaniment); 
Symphonie (Italian), Andante con moto salterello, presto 
(Mendelssohn); piano solo, Concerto No, 4, Adagio, Aliegro 
Agitato (Moschelles), Lena Fenner (with orchestra); overture, 
‘*Semiramide” (Rossini); tenor solo, ‘*‘ The Soft Southern 
Breeze,” from ‘‘Rebeckah” (Barnby), E. H. Arnold; Rigodon 
de Dardanus (1739), (Rameau); song, ‘I must sing” (Taubert), 
Kittie Tyrrell; ‘‘La Damnation de Faust” (Berlioz), a2 ‘‘Sylph 
Dance, 4 ‘* March Rakoczy.” The opening overture was 
well chosen, as its brilliant character put the audience in 
good humor to enjoy and appreciate the heavier work which 
followed. The Symphonie, the next orchestral work, was 
by far the most enjoyable number the society ren- 
dered. The ‘‘Sylph Dance” and ‘‘ March Rakoczy” 
were played No. 7 in the programme, instead _ of 
a finale. The march is a wild, exciting creation, 
of the great Berlioz, and is at present of more than usual in- 
terest, as ‘‘ La Damnation” is a subject for much attention in 
the musical societies of this country and Europe. It was 
well rendered, but should have had more strings and is 
scored for more brass and other wind instruments than the 
society has, Miss Tyrrell was in excellent voice and sang 
the difficult Rode air with variations splendidly. For an 
encore she sang ‘‘The Shadow,” by Osgood. This lady’s 
second song was changed and she gave Dudley Buck’s 
‘*When the heart is young,” and for an encore she sang ‘‘Pretty 
Prim rose,” by Pinsuti. Mr Arnold sang in his usual good 
style ‘‘ The Soft Southern Breeze,” from the Cantata of Re- 
beckah, by Barnby. Foran encore he sang the waltz song, 
from Boccaccio. Miss Fenner, a débutante, played the Con- 
certo remarkably well and for an encore played ‘‘ The Mill,” 
by Joseffy. Taken as a whole the concert was a grand suc- 
cess, and the society deserves praise for its works and the 
excellent way its programmes are rendered. Its next con- 
cert will take place March t1. The Liedertafel will this even- 
ing give in German the operetta ‘‘ Der Taucher” (The Diver.) 
The principal parts will be taken by Mr. and Mrs. Sylla and 
Messrs. Ludwig and Wagner. Schaich's orchestra, twenty 
pieces, will furnish the music. Henry Wilkins will give his 
second organ recital at St. Peter’s Church this evening. E. 
Alexander, of New York, was in this city last week, the 
guest of S, A. Millington, Jr. J. Harry VERNON. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, January 29.—The concert recently 
given by the Colored Ideal Musical Combination at Black’s 
Opera House was one of the most satisfactory entertainments 
ever given in the Opera House. The house was crowded. 








There has been a great improvement in the company since 
its last appearance, and notable among the members are Sam 
Lucas and Jos. Brandis, in comic songs and violin playing 
respectively. The last entertainment of the Champion City 
course will be given by the Bernhard Listemann Concert 
Company on February 22. Nep La THoRPE. 


Toronto, Ont., January 25.—The first concert of the Phil- 
harmonic Society for this season took place last evening in 
the Pavilion of the Horticultural Gardens. The large build- 
ing was well filled, fully 2,500 persons being present. The 
chorus numbered 200 and the orchestra 50. Henry Smart’s 
dramatic cantata, ‘‘The Bride of Dunkerron,” was the first 
number on the programme. This composition abounds with 
fine solos, duets, trios and .choruses, and is most effectively 
instrumentated. It was rendered admirably throughout by the 
society. The soloists, Miss Hillary, soprano; Mr. Jenkyns, 
tenor, and Mr. Warrington, baritone, sang their parts credit- 
ably, but would have been heard to greater advantage in 
many passages had the orchestral accompaniments been 
somewhat more subdued. Weber’s overture to “Oberon” 
was given by the orchestra with more verve and precision 
than was looked for, as the society’s orchestra proper was 
augmented by contingents from Buffalo and from the Grand 
and Royal Opera houses of this city, and more time than 
was available might have been considered necessary for their 
amalgamation into one satisfactory orchestra. The other 
numbers of the programme were: Aria from ‘* Der Frei- 
schiitz,”” Miss McManus; ‘‘O’er the dark blue waves,” from 
“Oberon,” chorus; Schumann’s fantastic ‘“‘Gypsy Life,” 
chorus; ‘‘Love, sound the alarm,” from ‘‘Acis and Galatea,” 
solo, Mr. Jenkyns; closing with ‘‘Ah, need the shades of 
error,” from ‘Il Trovatore,” quartet and chorus. The so- 
ciety is ably conducted by F. H. Torrington, and will take up 
Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus” for the next concert. The 
Sternberg-Fritch-Wilhelmj concert company gave one con- 
cert in the Grand Opera House on the Igth to a small audi- 
ence, FELIX. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


....ltalian critics like Sullivan’s new oratorio. 
....Patti and Nicolini have departed from Madrid for Nice. 


...+-There has been formed in Milan a concert company to 
go to Constantinople. 

.---The number of Italian dramatic and operatic com- 
panies in existence to-day mount up to ninety-six. 

...-At the Dal Verme Theatre, Milan, have commenced re- 
hearsals of the new opera, ‘* Dora,” by Guerrera. 

....Gounod’s new opera ‘‘Le Tribut de Zamora’ is to be 
brought out in Paris towards the end of next month. 

....They have commenced at the Theatre Dal Verme, Mi- 
lan, the rehearsals of the new opera ‘‘ Dora,” by Signor Guer 
rera. 

....At Cremona, in spite of good attractions, the public 
stayed away from the theatre. Some time ago, there were in 
all 83 persons in it. 

...-At Nice, lately, ‘‘I] Trovatore” was presented, inter- 
preted by Patti, Dory, and Nicolini. The admission price 
was no less than 20 fr. 

...-Annie Montague, soprano, and Charles Turner, tenor, 
are both singing in opera in Melbourne. Both of these sing- 
ers are well known in New York. 

....Janner, the ex-impressario of the Vienna Imperial 
Opera House, has purchased the theatre ‘‘ An der Wien” from 
that city for the sum of 500,000 florins. 

..++For the Royal Theatre, Parma, the impresario, Moreno, 
has, at last, found a tenor, Gagliardi, who has presented him- 
self with success in Azzoni’s ‘‘Consalvo.” 

.-..In the coming carnovale will be represented in Venice, 
by the operetta company of P. Franceschini, the new operet- 
ta, ‘‘ Don Chisciotte,” composed by Luigi Ricci. 

....Janner, the ex-impresario of the Imperial Theatre of 
the Vienna Opera House has purchased the theatre ‘‘ An der 
Wien” from that city for the sum of 500,000 florins. 

....Giacosa, the author of ‘‘Conte Rosso ”’—perhapS be- 
cause he has made the apology of the Savoy house—has been 
elevated to the dignity of Commendatore of the Crown of 
Italy. 

..--A new musical and dramatic journal has been started 
at Casalmonferrato, called La Gara Musicale, which is also 
devoted to literature and art. The journal has eight pages 
of music. 

.+--Gilbert and Sullivan’s new opera is finished, and will 
be brought out on Easter Monday, when Carte’s new Beau- 
fort Opera House, in London, will be opened. It will not be 
seen in this country till fall, and the authors are coming over 
to give it the supposed prestige of their presence and of Sul- 
livan’s knightly ‘‘Sir.” The libretto-criticises the esthetic 
affectations of modern society; but that is all that is known 
about it. 

..--Cesare Galeotti, a child only nine years of age, is as- 
tonishing Italy by his remarkable ability as a pianist and 
musician. He is described by a correspondent ‘‘as an 
exceedingly pretty, healthy little boy, certainly not more than 
nine years old. His knowledge of music is simply, as would 
have said worthy master Dominie Sampson, ‘ prodigeous !’ ’’ 
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He knows eighty pieces by heart and these include works by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Weber and even Rubinstein. He can 
play any piece of music given to him at first sight without 
hesitation, and some evenings since, at Genoa, executed with 
brilliancy a number of sonatas by Beethoven, including the 
famous ‘‘106th,” with faultless accuracy. Any air played 
once before him is immediately, as it were, photographed 
in his memory, and he will play it not only immediately after 
but even a week later. He did this with some negro and 
English popular airs he certainly never could have heard 
previously. But this is not all; he will take any melody 
given him and make endless and charming variations upon it 
and will write down on paper the airs he has played with pre- 
cision, This ‘‘ prodigy” played recently before Pope Leo 
XIIL., who presented him with a gold medal, and the Queen 
of Italy has been so charmed by the childish manner and 
almost incredible ability of this remarkable little boy that 
she is about to place him at the Conservatory of Music, Milan, 
at her expense, 

..-Anton Rubinstein, is about to set out on a tour of 
Germany, Spain, France and Portugal, and will make this his 
last concert work for a long time tocome. He will devote 
himself to the composition of operas, and his two next works 
are to be a comic and an heroic opera, the libretto of both of 
which will be written by Louis Nétel, of Vienna. He has 
also arranged to give a series of recitals next spring in London 
and will probably remain there for the summer, inasmuch as 
his opera ‘‘The Demon” has in its Italian version been ac- 
cepted by Mr, Gye and will be produced at the Royal Italian 
Opera in the course of the season. The operatic ‘‘ Demon” 
is founded upon Lermontoff’s poem of the same name. 

..»»Among the pupils of the Milan Conservatory that 
could not present themselves at the examinations for promo- 
tion (which took place in the past December), on account of 
illness or other grave reasons, the following obtained special 
mention; In composition, the final award, with diploma, 
Giovanni Carpaneto, pupil of Professor Bazzini; musical 
mention in composition, Frederico Chiésa, pupil of Profes- 
sor Panzini; special mention in singing, Matilde Alice In- 
trozzi, pupil of Professor Leoni; honorable mention in 
pianoforte, Ida Bosisio, pupil of Professor Disma Fuma- 
galli; and the musical award for oboe playing, Alessandro 
Rosina, pupil of Professor Confaloniéra. 

..++The following is the age of some of the Italian art jour- 
nals: // Pirata is now in its forty-eighth year; the Cosmorama 
Pittorico in its forty-sixth; the Gazzetta dei Teatri in its forty- 
third; Za Gazzetta Musicale (Ricordi) in its thirty-sixth; the 
Arpa and // Trovatore are in their twenty-eighth year; the 
Sistro, of Firenze, in its twenty-second; the Frusta Teatrale 
in its nineteenth; the Maschera, of Trieste and the Courriere 
di Firenze in their seventeeeth; // Mondo Artistico in its 
fifteenth; the Arte Drammatica in its eleventh; the Firenze 
Artistica and Mefistofele, of Naples, in their tenth; the Occi- 
aletto, of Naples, and the Arte, of Firenze, in their ninth; the 
Piccola Faust, of Bologna, in its seventh. 

....The Vienna correspondent of the Gazzetta Musicale, 
Milan, says of the new opera ‘‘ Bianca,” composed by Signor 
Briill, that "he is a plagiarist, and what little there is of his 
own is insignificant, and that the orchestra is treated in a 
manner which forces one to believe that this composer really 
lacks even elementary notions of counterpoint. This judg- 
ment seems a little too severe, 

.++-A new three-act comic opera, by Frederic Clay, will 
shortly be given at the Globe Theatre, London, entitled ‘‘ La 
Belle Normande.”” The opera will be preceded by a little 
lever de rideau entitled ‘‘ Don’t Know,” in which Miss Evelyn 
will make her appearance in the principal lady’s part. Miss 
Evelyn is a very pretty and clever girl, whose qualifications 
as yet remain to be demonstrated. 

..+-lt is reported on seemingly good authority that Maurice 
Strakosch has received permission from Richard Wagner to 
perform in London the tetralogy as it was performed at Bey- 
reuth. Wagner will superintend the rehearsals in person, 
and by his express wish Herr Neumann will conduct the per- 
lormances, 

.»++In the ‘* Musical Almanac,” by Giovanni Paloschi, 
the world is informed that the first piece of music published 
by the Ricordi house was a composition for the guitar, by 
Antonio Nava, entitled ‘‘The Four Seasons.” This hap- 
pened in 1808, at which period the guitar was much in fash- 
ion, 

.++.** Janot,” M. Charles Lecocq’s latest operetta, which 
was produced on Saturday night, January 22, at the Renais- 
sance, Paris, is not a great musical success; but the libretto 
is so sparkling, and pretty Jeanne Granier is so irresistibly 
charming in the title réle, that the piece may have a 
long run, 

..+-In the so called popular concerts given in the Paris 
Conservatory concert room, the other day, a new young art- 
ist was presented to the public, named Bertha Enrich, who 
showed much ability in the interpretation of Z/sa’s dream 
from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and Leonora’s air from ‘‘ Fidelio,” 

..»-At the gala representation given at the Politeama, 
Palermo, in the presence of the King and Queen, there were 
present 5,000 persons, The whole performance was ex- 
tremely successful. 


weeeThe Gassetta dei Teatri says that Ricordi, the publisher, 


composer, The subject, the libretto and the music are said 
to be really excellent. 

.»+-At the Pagliano Theatre, Firenze, the opera ‘‘ Stella,” 
composed by Signor Anteri, was recently represented, the chief 
characters being impersonated by the tenor Mozzi, the bari- 
tone Maurel, and the basso Panari. 

..--At the Brighton festival this year will be given ‘‘ The 
Martyr of Antioch,” led by the composer, Arthur Sullivan; a 
classical concert under Mr. Manns; Sir Michael Costa’s 
‘‘ Eli,” led by Mr. Kuhe; a popular concert, and ‘* Elijah.” 








....At the new theatre, Naples, another new comic opera 
has been produced, The composeris Giuseppi dell’ Orefice, 
orchestral director at the San Carlo Theatre, Naples. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Secret of the Duchess;” libretto by Goffredo 
Cammarano. 








ORGAN NOTES. 


[Correspondence from organists for.this department will be acceptable 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.]} 

..»-A solo choir singer is the torture of organists. It is 
worth a year’s salary to accompany some of these would-be 
artists, whose musical knowledge does not often go so far as 
to read an easy piece at sighi. What with requests and 
volunteered information, all being foreign to the work in 
hand, the poor organist has a pretty hard time to get along 
smoothly, especially if the prima donna happens to possess 
a certain social influence, and has a number of the chief mem- 
bers of the church to support her in all her whims may urge 
her to desire. To play the organ then is not calculated to 
soothe the troubled breast. 

....Every organ can be looked upon in the light of an ex- 
periment. It exhibits the preferences of some one individ- 
ual, who has had full control in drawing up the specification, 
including the general position and peculiar character of the 
stops. This fact is proven by the dissatisfaction which some 
organists express at instruments others have planned and 
been delighted with. As organs are built now, no general 
system obtains with regard to many important matters, and 
it is doubtful whether for many years to come any combined 
action will be taken on the part of organ builders to remedy 
the unnecessary wide discrepancies which exist in instru- 
ments built by various manufacturers, 

.»+»When a really good performer on the organ first settles 
in any city, it is only a matter of a month or so before he 
will have arrayed against him every inferior player therein. 
It matters not how useless and unreasonable this jealousy 
may be, nor how little the new comer may deserve the treat- 
ment meted out to him by his fellow organists, the fact re- 
mains the same. Superiority always excites enmity. Those 
who are too talentless to enter into competition with their 
more gifted brethren, are generally the most pronounced in 
their opposition to them. The experience of every talented 
man goes to prove that a generous and truthful judgment is 
not to be expected from those pursuing the same profession, 
when it is question of each other's status and worth. 

..+.The time is approaching when many organists and 
singers will change their seats for others more or less com- 
fortable. The yearly musical ‘‘flitting” brings with it many 
amusing incidents; for it is at this time that some very pecul- 
iar views are expressed by august bodies with regard to the 
qualities manifested by organists and singers during the pre- 
liminary trials. The applicant’s aim is to tickle the ears of 
the learned listeners and to show that they can do more than 
anybody else ever did with the means at command. Such a 
task is easily accomplished; for, with a goodly number of 
‘‘worldly religious” people, the newest is the best. The 
agony for some will be great, but it cannot last long, for 
which poor musicians should feel devoutly thankful. It is 
sad, though! 

....An organ is in course of erection by Messrs. Odell, of 
New York, for the new Dutch chapel at Fifty-fourth street 
and Seventh avenue. The instrument was designed by the 
organist of the Dutch Church in Forty-eighth street, whose 
preference for pipes of large diameters has led him to select 
registers of full scale, although the organ will not be large. 
It is more truly a small section of a great organ than a small 
organ, in which the slender pipes generally have a thin, 
meagre tone when at their best, and often speak imperfectly 
when slightly overblown or a little dust, &c., accumulates 
in them, The various tones of the scale adopted will be 
lusty, strong and vigorous, suitable for pervading the whole 
building and leading the voices of the congregation, and yet 
being also full and liquid, brilliant and ringing. The 
materials and workmanship will be of the very best kind, 
and the tracings for the case are by Wheeler Smith, the 
celebrated architect. 

....A week or so ago the new Jardine organ in the First 
Baptist Church, Newburg, N. Y., was inaugurated by a con- 
cert. The vocalists were Annie MacCollum and Fred. Har- 
vey; the organists, Lizzie Edmonston (organist of the church), 
Homer N. Bartlett and Ed. Jardine. The programme em- 
braced the following works; Prelude (Bach), Miss Edmond- 
ston; a movement from a symphony (Beethoven), and *‘ The 
heavens are telling” (Haydn), Mr, Jardine; tenor solo, ‘‘Come 


(Mendelssohn), and offertory in G, (L. Wely), Mr. Bartlett; 
‘‘With verdure clad” (Haydn), Miss MacCollum, and Au- 
ber’s overture to the ‘‘ Bronze Horse,” Mr. Jardine—all in 
Part I. Part II. contained an organ concerto, played by 
Miss Edmonston; ‘‘ The Palm Trees” (Faure), sung by Miss 
MacCollum; ‘‘ Thunder Storm” (new), Mr. Jardine; ‘‘Cujus 
Animam,” Mr. Harvey; Jardine’s variations on ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home,” and other national anthems, played by the 
composer. The organ is an instrument of two manuals— 
C C to A (58 notes) in compass, and has a pedal keyboard of 
27 notes(C Cto D). The great organ has nine registers—1 
16 ft., 4 8 fts., 2 4fts., 13 ft., and12ft. The swell manual 
embraces 4 8 fts. (one a reed), 1 4 ft., and 1 2 ft., a tremulant, 
and a cornet of three ranks. The pedal organ has 2 16 ft. 
registers. There are three couplers and several combination 
pedals, The organ is blown by a Backus water motor. Al- 
together it is a rich and complete instrument. 








NEW MUSIC. 


{Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician. } 


Cook & Bissell, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dien OOO Siicdicieidcesiie cece (contralto).... ... Alfred Arthur, 
2. Tell It, Tell It, Silver Throat........ (mezzo-soprano)..... _ 
3. Memory’s Dream..........02..++.+ ath ae Pr * 


No. 1.—Although not a very effective song, the work shows 
more knowledge than is generally displayed in such things, 
The author is quite a musician; but his ideas are cramped, 
and his means of expression not varied enough. It will 
please singers of good taste. Mistakes occur. 

No. 2.—More melodious than No. 1, and equally well 
written, Still, it can scarcely be made effective, but will 
rather please in the drawing than concert room. 

No. 3—Is likely to please those who hear it. The melody 
is by no means new, but it is tuneful and fairly expressive, 
while the accompaniment is gracefully written. Altogether, 
these three songs exhibit taste and some musical knowledge. 
They should sell rather well. 








Tone Color. 
[Concluded.] 


HOUGH not about to enter into questions of tem- 
perament, unquestionably the choice of appropriate 
scales adds much to the intensification of tone color enjoy- 
ment. Happy, bright and reviving colors seem to gain 
power in keys with sharps at their signature; while contrary 
emotional effects are backed up by the employment of flat 
keys. It has been pointed out that the choice of key for 
‘*With verdure clad,” in Haydn's ‘‘Creation,” makes the 
picture slightly blue and cold, and mitigates against the re- 
freshing green the composer desired to depict. The trans- 
position from B flat into A natural would, according to this 
view, increase the effect of its local coloring. In the trio, 
‘* Most beautiful appear,” we find the effect of the sharp key 
just named, to be at once appropriate and refreshing. Take 
again certain movements of Beethoven’s Symphonies as aid- 
ing by proper key selection the chosen tone colors. Once 
more, note the delicious green of the Overture and Notturno 
in E of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” It 
may be urged that Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony does not 
altogether sanction this theory, set as itis in flat keys. Still 
Beethoven lights up his own tone picture by the employment 
of marked phrases in modes using sharps; and has chosen 
to view nature chiefly in a quiet, sombre, reflective sort 
of way; as though he was indeed rather longing to go 
from his own rooms to her charms, and thinking regret- 
fully of them, than actually enjoying the warm sunshine, 
the rippled brook, and the bright green sward. It is curious 
to observe the growth side by side of the great powers of 
music, the orchestra and organ; the one, in its fullness of 
life and variety, the embodiment of active emotions—the 
other, with its evenly laid tone strata, and calm fixed wind 
pressure, the very genius of passive, reflective, and contem- 
plative thought. Like the earlier schools of painting, we 
find in the orchestration preceding Haydn’s time a ten- 
dency to lay the colors out in broad masses. Thus we see 
in Bach’s orchestration, rich and ample though it is in its 
harmony, the persistent and continued employment through 
entire movements of the same tone properties; exactly as we 
may presume he would have drawn a given moderately col- 
ored combination of stops, wherewith to play one of his 
noble and logically built up organ fugues. Though it is well 
to avoid feverish change in organ tone color, duly remember- 
ing its reflective character, it is not less certain that the 
activity in the ever changing lights and shadows of orchestral 
music has helped, and rightfully too, to urge on the organist 
the employment of amore varied system of organ tone coloring. 
The diapason work of the organ is to him the backbone, the vio- 
lin mass, of his keyboard orchestra, The more primary and 
positive colors find expression in the imitative reed stops. 
The word ‘‘ imitative” I do not use in an ignoble sense, but 
as expressing a necessary employment of the best means to 
secure a given end. In the full chorus of a fine organ we have 
something of an orchestral penetration in subdued tints of 
the entire color mass; warm, uplifting, powerfully pervading 
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space in octaves than the orchestra itself. In looking 
through the orchestral list we find some considerable want of 
color, depth and intensity in the fact that many of the typical 
instruments have only a representation at one given pitch. 
Recent composers have sought to gain ground by the restora- 
tion of the lower pitched members of the clarionet family, 
and the middle compass representatives of the oboe genus, 
Such additions are indeed distinct gains to the general rich- 
ness and depth of our tone color resources. However, 
just as it is unnatural to have telling reds within the sky-line 
of a picture or in its deeper recesses, so we must not expect 
to elongate the compass of the brass family either too high or 
too low. Again, we cannot bring other colors or their tone 
types out of certain relative lines of sight and hearing. So 
the least effective members of different families of instru- 
ments have been banished as comparatively useless. Again, 
some instruments, notably of the string family, hsve been 
found too delicate and colorless for the conditions of or- 
chestral life; these, too, have naturally disappeared. 

Our modern orchestra has, by its wealth of positive tone 
color in its extensive array of wind instruments, compelled 
a corresponding increase of strength in the strings. The mod- 
ern wealth of wind instruments finds a splendidly vivid expres- 
sion in our complete military bands, which, bristling as they 
do, in their compact masses of wood and brass instruments, 
with all the primary and secondary colors, form the fitting 
musical companionship for scenes of military splendor; and 
false and barbaric as this splendor is in some of its phases, 
the senses of sight and hearing are strongly appealed to by 
such combinations. The horror of modern life, the brass 
band, merits only complete condemnation, A’s at one pict- 
ure, unmodified brass is like painting with reds only of 
shades from scarlet to crimson; and it is as inartistic to fur- 
nish our soldiers with such musical monstrosities as it would 
be to clothe them from head to foot, without ornament or color 
relief, in red. There is as much in scoring as there is in 
painting, in the vigor and delicacy with which the different 
colors are used. A comparison between painters and mu- 
sicians was instituted many years ago. Some are forcible 
and interesting, as Michael Angelo and Handel, with their 
grand designs, well marked outlines and comparatively small 
dependence upon color. Tintoret and Haydn, alike in fire, 
originality, fertility of invention of loveliness, and appropriate 
use of color; Dominichino and Mozart, with the same ex- 
quisite, refined elegance of workmanship, sublime flights of 
fancy; and to these may well be added Turner and Beetho- 
ven, with their magnificent breadth and power, mystical, 
deeply laid in coloring, and harmonious sombre grays. 
Dawson, the recently departed successor as a landscape 
painter of Turner, had a kindred genius with both Turner 
and Beethoven, and delighted pictorially and musically in 
the contemplation of their works. Another recently de- 
parted painter, Mulready, had a happy strength in grouping 
colors. Similar effects have been musically reproduced, as 
in the delicious minuet in Sterndale Bennett’s Symphony in 
G minor, in which the primary colors are so daintily and con- 
spicuously set forth in the reed passages of the first move- 
ment, and in the sentences for the brass forming the trio. 
Such treatment requires sound judgment to be successful; 
for, as Ruskin aptly shows us, ‘‘Nature does not, in varie- 
gated flower, make one leaf red and another white, but gives 
a point of red, or a zone of white to each,” so the musician 
does well to harmonize the different masses of tone color. 
The student of painting is often advised to begin his work 
with the use of three moderate colors only; so should the 
young musician first learn to write for a few instruments at 
once, of not too decided tone quality. In fact, the best 
primary practice is to write for strings only, and to master 
the control of their delicately shaded tones and sympathetic 
speech. 

It will be seen that, though accepting many of the acutely 
thought of musical color definitions, I have sought to estab- 
lish others as more appropriate, especially as regards the 
string family. I will venture to place before you my amended 
list, as follows: The primary colors, blue, red and yellow, 
represented by members of the flute family sometimes by 
single reed instruments, trumpet and oboe; secondary tints, 
purple, orange and green, depicted by horn, bassoon and 
clarionet or flute and oboe in unison; crimson and deep red 
by the trombone; tertiary and other strata of combinations 
tending into grays and browns of all shades, represented by 
the mass of string bowed instruments and the diapason work 
of the organ. 

Our great thinker, Ruskin, from whom I have so often 
quoted, writes eloquently in the cause of color. He says in 
one place, ‘‘ I know of no law more severely without excep- 
tion than the connection of pure colors with profound and no- 
ble thought.” Elsewhere he says, ‘‘Of all God’s gifts to man, 
the sense of color is one of the most holy, divine, and solemn, 
and the purest and most thoughtful minds are those which 
love color the most.” Let us try to take such thoughts into 
our musical workshops, where we too are taught to use 
colors in tone qualities, and in other ways, to the strengthen- 
ing and adornment of that art which, enjoying the powers and 
gifts common to the sister arts, is even in some respects the 
highest, the most pure, and the most divine of all the art 
mediums God has given to man for the advancement and up- 
lifting of human life heavenward.—A paper read by E. H. 
Turpin, at the College of Organists. 








Ponchielli’s “I! Figlivol Prodigo.”’ 


HIS opera was recently represented for the first 

time in Milan. The opinions advanced in // Trovatore, 

La Gazzetta Musicale and /1 Mondo Artistico are translated for 
THE CourRIER. 

‘*Il Commesso” in // 7rovatore, for January 3, says: The 
evening of St. Stephen, 1880, at the Scala, Milan, was a true 
artistic occasion, which served to exhibit the intrinsic merit 
of Ponchielli’s new opera, for during that evening, besides 
the fact of its being the opening of the theatre, there was 
added the great attraction and the extraordinary interest felt 
by the whole of the Milan public in the ‘‘Figliuol Prodigo.” 
We are not accustomed to give summaries of librettos; we 
leave this task to theatrical journals, like the Pungolo and 
the Corriere. We shall follow, therefore, the analysis of the 
score page by page, piece by piece, a colossal labor, which 
has already been performed by the critic of the Perseveranza 
in an appendix, which may be questioned, but which is cer- 
tainly very amusing. Our impressions agree with those of 
the general public, which, at the first representation, felt 
obliged to restrain its sympathy in the most flattering manner 
for the Cremonese composer, and his well deserved praise in 
several of the many, rather too many, pieces contained in the 
opera, passed over without the display of any enthusiasm. 
The opera in its entirety appeared too long to everybody, and 
this more because the religious color that predominates 
therein is, necessarily, heavy and monotonous. It is not 
that the biblical story of the ‘‘Prodigal Son” is not well 
adapted to the variety of musical coloring exacted by the 
theatre, but Zanardini, like Scribe before him, has failed, 
when developing the argument, to insert in this rich and 
voluptuous picture of Assyrian life, varied and lively 
passions, which would have formed an excellent contrast to 
the simple and grave peacefulness of the Judea tribes. The 
priestly intervention in the second and third acts has forced 
the composer to continue in them that solemn, uniform and 
severe style which he should only have been obliged to mod- 
erately employ in the first and last acts. The first act is, ac- 
cording to universal consent, better than all the others for 
clearnéss, effect, grandeur, as well as inspiration. The 
whole of the ‘‘Introduction” is a truly remarkable piece of 
writing, of Rossinian proportions, as much in development 
as in ideas. It was the number which gained for the com- 
poser the first calls, which were, besides, the warmest and 
most enthusiastic. 

Passing over the succeeding terzet, the too uncertain in- 
terpretation of which deprived it of clearness, and the ‘*‘ love 
duet”—not very original in ideas and form,—we arrive im- 
mediately at the finale, which can be worthily compared to 
the “Introduction,” both for merit and success, and which 
was heartily redemanded. This finale, in its working out, 
exhibits at once the peculiar characteristics of the author of 
the ‘‘Promessi Sposi” and ‘‘Gioconda.” Begun by the 
soprano, it is very melodiously and clearly-developed, with 
a crescendo of harmonic richness, which no audience will 
be able to resist, especially if sung with such extraordinary 
vocal power displayed by Tamagno and D’Angeri. 

Of the second act we remember the “ Barcarolle” because 
of its fresh and sweet elegance, and for the beautiful effect 
obtained in conjunction with the tenor and mezzo-soprano 
voices, accompanied by the muted strings. The orchestral 
piece describing the ginoco dei serpenti is very beautiful and 
fascinating; equally so the mournful song of the bass and 
soprano, which begins that very great dramatic contrast which 
is afterward wrought out more fully and effectively in the 
Danza delle Almee, the Disputa del gioco, the Marcia sacra, and 
the grief of Ruden and Jeftele. 

Also the da//adi#i in the third act, already known to the 
habitués of the Scala concerts, were very much applauded, 
although not adjudged such happy inspirations as those in 
the preceding act, nor even as the Danza delle ore in ‘* Gio- 
conda.” The baritone romance—sung by Salvati in splendid 
style, and that some people assert resembles the one in the 
‘*Re di Lahore”’—is a piece wherein the personality and 
artistic genius of Ponchielli is made very evident, being dis- 
played in the fullest light. It reminds one in its develop- 
ment of other romances, it is true, but by the same com- 
poser. The following duet does not contain great melodic 
thoughts, although it is quite dramatic and effective, especial- 
ly as delivered by D’Angeri. The romance falling to the lot 
of this artist is also good, and it was sung inimitably. The 
final trio was one of the crowning pieces in the opera. The 
instrumental harmony it contains is perhaps excessive, be- 
cause too prolonged, but it describes with great effect the 
dramatic momentary action and the tempest of the passions. 

The ‘‘prelude” of the fourth act, we confess, did not aston- 
ish us by its novelty nor cause us to grow enthusiastic by its 
inspiration, The romance, sung by Tamagno, is beautiful, 
and was extremely well rendered. The audience wished to 
hear it again, but it was not repeated. The “‘love duet” 
which follows seemed to lack passion, besides being vague. 
The opera concludes with a repetition of the “prayer” in act 
first, which is the most charming piece in the whole work. 

During the performance Signor Ponchielli was called outa 
great number of times. The theatre was crowded and splen- 
did in its appearance, and the mise-en-scdne magnificent. 

The first place among the executants belongs to Tamagno, 
who sang with taste and passion, and produced such effects 
as to move the audience and force from it exclamations of 





admiration. D’Angeri always proves herself to be the in- 
telligent and distinguished artist we all know so well, and 
divided with Tamagno the triumphs of the evening. De 
Reszke was happy in his expression and intonation, very 
praiseworthy qualities, and rarely found in basses. 

Although the baritone, Salvati, was paralyzed with stage- 
fright, he obtained a success that in part belied unfavorable 
anticipations. He isa handsome young man, a fine artist, 
and possesses a pleasing voice, which only requires greater 
certainty, especially in the high notes. He interpreted his 
romance with true gracefulness. 

As to the mezzo-soprano, Signora Prasini, the emotion of 
an artist should be pardoned when she presents herself for 
the first time before an audience like that of the Scala, and 
sings for the first time in Italian. Signora Prasini sings 
well, is intelligent, and improved in self-possession. 

The orchestra and chorus executed their respective parts 
very well. Signor Faccio received a well merited ovation, 
and Signor Cairati proved himself to be worthy to fill his pred- 
ecessor’s position—Zarini. 

As is always the case with second representations at the 
Scala, the audience was less crowded, but ‘‘I! Figliuol Prod- 
igo” was more than ever enjoyed and appreciated. [tis ad- 
mitted to be a work of great power, which will improve on 
acquaintance. Signor Ponchielli received numerous calls, 
although less than on the first evening. All the numbers ap- 
plauded on the opening night were also well received at the 
second representation; but, on a second hearing, one was 
far better able to appreciate the very high value of the fourth 
act. To Tamagno and D'‘Angeri were still awarded the first 
laurels and the most hearty applause. The other singers did 
very well, the baritone Salvati included, who had much im- 
proved. 

Lt Mondo Artistico, in its issue for December 27, says: 
We jot down only first impressions of the evening, a sum- 
mary orthereabouts, The theatrewas crowded and resplen- 
dent—full to the vestibule. A long round of applause greeted 
Signor Faccio when he ascended the conductor's chair, after 
which—silence. Short prelude; first chorus applauded, and 
two calls of Ponchielli before the curtain exhibited the good 
feeling of the public towards him, The appearance of 
Tamagno was the signal for applause, as were also the ap- 
pearances of D’Angeri and De Reszke. Thescene, recitative 
and narrative of Amenof passed silently; so the ballad of 
Jefte—the first, Salvati; the second, Signora Prasini. The 
duet between D’Angeri and Tamagno pleased, and the final 
scene, in which the phrase ‘* No, amante ingrato,” &c., was 
delivered by Tamagno in an extraordinarily happy manner; 
after which applause and encore. The composer in this act 
had nine calls. Second act—The operfing scene and chorus 
and the entrance of the priests passed silently. The bar- 
carolle with chorus, executed by Prasini and Tamagno, was 
applauded, as well as the following duet, rendered by the 
same singers. The chorus was well received. ‘‘ Vibrate, 
cimbali d’oro ” and a phrase of the brindisi was applauded, 
as well as the march which closes the act. Signor Ponchi- 
elli received thus far fifteen calls. Third act—The dances 
were applauded, as well as the romance of Amenof (Salvati). 
The other numbers well received were a scene and duet be- 
tween D’Angeri and Salvati, an aria sung by D’Angeri and 
the finale of the act. Up to this point Ponchielli had had 
twenty calls. Fourth act—The prelude was very much ap- 
plauded and encored, as well as the romance of Tamagno, 
splendidly sung. Also were favorably received the duet 
between D’Angeri and Tamagno, and the finale of the opera, 
which is based on the first theme. The audience repeatedly 
called the composer before the curtain, so that the eminent 
Ponchielli received in this act also five calls—twenty-five in 
all. The mise-en-scéne was splendid; the scenery, costumes 
and appointments all very rich, The particular and general 
execution was remarkably fine on the part of Tamagno, very 
excellent on the part of D’Angeri and De Reszke, and very 
good on the part of Prasini and Salvati. The choruses went 
particularly well, the band of singers having been splendidly 
instructed by Signor Cairati. The orchestra played incom- 
parably, directed by the renowned master Signor Faccio. 

Under date of January 2, Za Gazzetta Musicale contains the 
following criticism: After the first representation of this 
opera we wrote the word ‘‘Triumph,” and we have not re- 
pented of having done so; for we pen it again, not more 
convinced, but more certain, because this expression wil! 
not make skeptics smile any more. * * * The general 
character of Ponchielli’s new opera is grandeur; in fact, in 
this opera the principal numbers are not duets, terzets and 
romances, but solemn chorals, concerted pieces of very diffi- 
cult structure, and a complicated style of songs and 
dances. In this ‘‘Il Figliuol Prodigo” recalls another 
masterpiece, ‘‘Le Prophéte,” of Meyerbeer. Ponchielli has 
not had the choice; Zanardini’s libretto, worthy in many re- 
spects, did not offer the composer a true and good canvas, 
but a grand series of pictures of various tints. In this li- 
bretto dramatic action is absent, even when it appears to be 
present, because it is lacking in clearness and does not con- 
vince the mind. * * * The majesty of this opera does 
not exclude variety or grace. After the religious and mag- 
nificent choral which commences the opera, comes the char- 
acteristic entrance of Amenof and her narration, a descrip- 
tive piece of music of great beauty, especially in the first two 
strophes that depict the desert’s calm, Then follows the 
‘‘Hosanna” (voices alone), and afterwards a very graceful 
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violin movement, and the ballad of Vefte, which is original 
in form, recalling the florid songs of our grandfathers, The 
terzet between MNefte, Amenofi and Azaele is a remarkably 
characteristic piece, and it succeeded admirably. If on the 
first evening it did not make the best possible impression 
because of the uncertainty of the rendering, the second even- 
ing it pleased very much and was heartily applauded. We 
will not follow the fatiguing analysis of the score, it being 
sufficient to indicate the delicious barcarolle and all the 
second part of the second act. There was never a greater 
difficulty surmounted in music; the scene is divided into 
two parts; in one, representing the vestibule of a palace, 
playing, drinking and the singing of dbrindisi are the oc- 
cupations going on; then fierce words and insults are in- 
dulged in; in the other (the great public square of Nineveh), 
as the charmer of serpents 
The complication 


dancers whirl about, as_ well 
and the curious and festive populace. 
of the voice parts is continuous; the fusion of sounds, music- 
ally perfect, leaves intact the varied sentiments, * * * 
We indicated the past week our admiration of the finale of 
the first act, and it is useless to refer to it again, in order to 
praise another time this number, even although of an ultra 
sentiment. If it has a defect, it is, perhaps, in being too 
beautiful, too pronounced in expression, as it were, too vio- 
lent for the situation. All this intensity is unnecessary in 
seeing a son depart who is likely to return. * * * The 
third act contains magnificent dances of a truly oriental color, 
then a fine baritone romance, afterward the phrase, ‘‘ Guarda, 
O Signor,” in the succeeding duet; a beautiful melody in 
the song of Jeftele, ‘‘Gran Dio, con tanto amor !” and finally, 
not to go into a vety minute analysis, the finale, ‘‘Cupa, 
sinistra, la funebre squilla.” This concerted number is one 
of the most original and powerful that we have heard in the 
lastten years. The trumpet blasts that are heard everywhere 
at various distances, produce a great effect of terror and 
fright. From this terrible scene a change is made into the 
idyllic with beautiful effect. The very exquisite prelude that 
announces the return of the prodigal son, the return of 
happiness, peace and true love in the house of the old 
patriarch, is worthy of some great symphonic writer; the ro- 
mance, ‘‘ Tenda natal,” sang by Tamagno, expresses all the 
anguish of a troubled heart which has finally repented, and 
is prepared to make itself worthy of the new happiness in 
store for it. Very beautiful and effective is the pizzicato of 
the violoncellos which accompanies the following scene; and 
in the last scene, the joy which bursts forth with a ‘‘ Gloria a 
Dio” from every heart is overpowering. In substance the 
musical public is to be congratulated as well as Italian art 
on Ponchielli's new work, to whom we say with the truest 
conviction; ‘* You have written a living opera which, up to 
now, is your chef d'euvre, excel it, if you can.” 





..++The waltz is indigenous to Austria, There it is ac- 
corded the first place in the hearts of the people. It is thus 
honored for the reason that, in its gentle melody and rhyth- 
mic movement, the courtesy and tranquillity of the Austrians 
are faithfully imagined. It may truthfully be said that, as 
the German is critical, so his harmony is classical; as the 
Frenchman is gay, so his music is merry; and as the Aus- 
trian is happy, so his waltz is ever joyful. Surely no stranger 
can visit Vienna without feeling that he has there found a 
people who have contentment to repletion and kindness to 
overflowing. The Emperor of Austria, having ruled so 
mildly that he has nearly transformed a confederation into a 
nation, has won the respect of most foreigners as well as the 
plaudits of his heterogenous subjects. Johann Strauss, how- 
ever, is the Austrian who should be the higher esteemed; 
surely he is the one who is entitled to the greatest honor at 
the hands of his countrymen; for, while the Emperor be- 
stows his favors only upon the titled few, Strauss scatters his 
among the many. 

..«»The second concert of the New York Vocal Union 
took place in Chickering Hall on Tuesday evening, and, in 
spite of the violent snow storm and extreme cold prevailing, 
the hall was well filled. The programme comprised Guil- 
mont’s sonata for orchestra and organ, ‘* Come live with 
me,” for soprano, alto, tenor and bass; Raff's ‘‘ Day is at 
last departing;” an old Irish air, ‘* The Cruiskeen Lawn;” 
rerdinand Hiller’s ‘‘ Lurline;” Dudley Buck's ** When the 
heart is young” and part songs by Liszt, Calcott and Hul- 
lah. The programme was as a whole excellently rendered. 
Ida W. Hubbel! was the soprano solo; C. H. Thompson, the 
tenor, and Samuel P. Warren, who is also the conductor of 
the Union, the organist. 

...The question of musical pitch is, it would appear, not 
illowed to lie dormant. The exhaustive investigations 
of Professor Ellis on the subject are well known to the read- 


to be 


ers of these columns, and by many have been followed with 
keen interest. Asa further contribution to our knowledge 
of the subject, Dr, Stone is announced to read a paper at the 
Royal Institution on ‘‘Musical Pitch and Its Determination.” 


The date fixed is the evening of March 1.—A/usical Opinion 


and Music Trades Review. 


.Weber’s ‘‘ Preciosa” has been arranged in Germany 
for concert purposes, and an English adaptation was pre- 
sented in London on December 20 by the Brixton Choral 
Society, under Mr, Lemare. The text was read by Charles 


Fry; the soprano solos were sung by Mme. Worrell, and a 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1881. 


EOPLE speak of the legitimate and illegitimate drama, 
P as though there were only one narrow vein of li- 
censed amusement to which rational human beings could 
turn with -propriety, and as though anything beyond it 
were profane and permissible to the vulgar only by rea- 
son of the good nature of mankind, which winked at the 
frailties and misjudgment of an inferior order of beings. 
Granted at the outset that any form of amusement de- 
rivable from the play house is legitimate which gives in- 
nocent pleasure, conforms to the ethics of the age and 
leaves behind it no. taint, and the theatre becomes, in a 
measure, transformed. There is, however, a line of de- 
marcation which separates the legitimate from the ille- 
gitimate, which it would be well for the public at large to 
keep in view, and that is drawn so obviously in the direc- 
tion of morals, that it seems almost like satire upon our 
boasted nineteenth century culture and pretensions to 
refer to it. It is the illegitimate which leaves the stage 
open to the charges which the pulpit makes, which de- 
bauches the imagination of the auditor and demoralizes 
society. The illegitimate play is that which—no matter 
with what dexterity or ingenuity—gilds vice and presents 
virtue in a forbidding mask. The French play which 
teaches that married life is made up necessarily of infi- 
delities, and that maidenhood has no other noticeable 
episode than the germination of evil desires, is utterly 
illegitimate. It is true to no law of nature, and is false 
to every precept of art. 


HERE are lighter forms of theatrical amusement, not 
necessarily dramatic, which are illegitimate. What 
is known as burlesque is strikingly illegitimate. It ought 
to be unlawful. It hypocritically apologizes for the pres- 
entation of natural beauty in human shapeliness by the 
proffer of human imbecility in the way of literature. 
It is, as we have pointed out before, a lie from beginning 
to end, and its mendacity leads to other forms of vice 
which it is not decorous to characterize further than to 
condemn. Negro minstrelsy, as it survives to-day—as 
the Roman name survived Roman virtue until it became 
synonymous with the foulest excesses that have disgraced 
inumanity since the Cities of the Plain sank beneath the 
stagnant waters of the Dead Sea—has become illegiti- 
mate in the proper acceptation of the word. Its princi- 
pal glory is its license to balance itself on the brink of 
obscenity without fear of arrest. Some phases of the 
variety entertainment, and especially those which serve 
the comic singer and the song and dance men to be 
coarse without penalties, are illegitimate. Long before 
the millenium comes the illegitimate in amusement will 
involve the flogging of its practitioners in the public 
square. It is unjust, therefore, to handicap with a bad 
name amusements which are themselves innocent, be- 
cause they do not conform to the highest canons of art. 
For by such judgment the old-fashioned farce, one of the 
most delightful forms of dramatic entertainment, would 
be adjudged degrading, whereas, if not elevating, it nev- 
ertheless stimulates and refreshes. The old-fashioned 
minstrelsy, the well conducted vaudeviile and the panto- 
mime would all be placed under the ban if the question 
of legitimacy were settled according tothe line laid down 
by prejudice. 


ama 
F all these, perhaps, the most legitimate is the panto- 

mime. It is hyprocrisy to say that it pleases chil- 
dren, as though it did not equally and, perhaps, even 
more intelligently divert adults. Dishonesty, which used 
to be a national curse, and still calls milk cream, plated 
goods silver, and legs limbs, insists that the circus and 
the pantomime are amusements designed for children, 
and invents excuses for the presence and patronage of 


adults. Yet pantomime is the oldest of all dramatic 
forms. There, if nowhere else, true mimetic art must 
have its opportunity; meaning can be _ expressed 


only in action; language is dumb; and to the perfection 
to which in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the lan- 
guage of signs and action was developed, the modern 
stage is largely indebted for some of its traditions—if it 
have any left. A good pantomime may be set down as 
among the most entertaining of dramatic forms, and 
while the development of a plot through action only— 
like “Robert Macaire,” as Maffett and Bartholomew used 
to perform that brilliant production—is intensely amus- 
ing, the modern trick pantomime is, in many respects, its 
superior. The ingenuity of the brightest minds has been 
concentrated upon the work of condensing humor into 
action and devising scenes and situations which may 


could not aptly convey. George Fox, in his prime, was 
certainly legitimate, for, in none of his acts, was there to 
be found a single coarse or undesirable suggestion. The 
antics of the clown, who is but the personification of the 
childish demon of innocent, if sometimes selfish, mis- 
chief, cannot fail to provoke a peal of hearty laughter in 
a properly conditioned frame, and the merriment is 
spiced a little by the hopeless imbecility and overreach- 
ing shrewdness of the lean and slippered Pantaloon, who 
bears the burden of the impish tricks. The man or 
woman who cannot once in awhile enjoy a pantomime 
is in a pitiable state. If genius preserves all the sympa- 
thies and emotions of youth, that which keeps them 
perennially green must be its servant and its ally. The 
human race of to-day is indebted to Italy for many of 
its most treasured possessions, its law, its literature, and 
many of its arts; but by no means the most insignificant 
part of the debt is due to the descendants of the men of 
Latium for the preservation and refinement of that style 
of entertaiment known to us asthe pantomime. They re- 
ceived it from the Greeks, and honest Americans take as 
much pleasure in it as Ephesians and Spartans did nearly 
three thousand years ago. 








PLAIN FOLK AT THE PLAY. 
F the more or less able young ladies of the daily press 
I who expend their vituperations and shower their con- 

demnations upon the “show,” only knew how little they 
influenced public opinion by their so called criticisms 
upon plays 4nd players, they might learn a lesson or two 
in the art of writing theatrical notices. It would be, per- 
haps, a good thing for the papers they more or less ably 
misrepresent, and quite as good a thing for themselves. 
As a rule they compose sentences from a vocabulary con- 
sisting of fourteen substantives, two hundred and nine 
adjectives, four verbs and a preposition. It would re- 
quire ingenuity to express the kaleidoscope of original 
thought—provided any of them ever had an original 
thought—with this limited array of expletives, and hence 
it comes about that Salvini’s O¢hel/o and Billy Rice’s 
latest minstrel joke are referred to in terms almost 
identical with a notice of Tony Pastor’s recent additions 
to his budget of popular melodies. 

Want of thought, together with utter absence of ap- 
preciation and bald poverty of language, are responsible 
for the cut and dried formulz of dramatic criticism doled 
out daily to such readers of the daily newspaper as ever 
turn to the dramatic column. 

It is worth noticing that nobody who has not been to the 
play thinks of consulting these fallible indices for infor- 
mation. It is only after attendance at the first night’s per- 
formance that the intelligent reader turns to an alleged 
criticism, and then only to see how far from the truth the 
writer has been led by the conventionalities of his sup- 
posed craft. The dramatic criticism of to-day is written 
by fledgling journalists who have served no apprentice- 
ship in the humbler positions of the profession, but have 
blossomed into luxuriance, with banged hair and cameo 
rings, out of sheer esoteric love of the beautiful art dra- 
matic. They still preserve the sweet boyish shyness 
which estranged them from the brisk, hearty fellows who 
played base ball, swam half a mile, rowed sculling 
matches and ran a mile under five minutes. With the 
rude health of young and vigorous and hopeful America, 
its representative brain and blood, the tender gosling, 
whose ambition is to keep his hands white that he may 
write virginal verses and later on develop a literary 
sweetness, has no sympathy whatever. A few puerile 
rhymes, a soft manner, a little well addressed sycophancy 
and a vainglorious managing editor speedily entitle the 
applicant to the name of dramatic editor and the public 
to be afflicted with the observations of the highly esthetic 
young person fresh from college. 

They have lofty ideals; they sigh over the degeneracy 
of the age. A play of direct dramatic motive and vigor- 
ous thought offends their sensitive natures ; they can see 
but one act and discuss it together with gentle regrets. 
They vie with one another in recalling the wonders per- 
formed by Mistress Oldfield, Mistress Bracegirdle and 
Mistress Woffington, and tearfully conjecture how 
Spranger Barry with the silver tongue would have read 
such lines as a vulgar American has tired their ears with. 
Each in turn endeavors to show his erudition, and all 
agree in judging a performance of to-day by what they 
think was the standard of a century ago. Of practical 


| knowledge of the theatre they are as innocent as they 


were in swaddling clothes. Of the vital, vigorous history 
of their own stage and the principles that underlie all 
dramatic representation, they are hopelessly ignorant. 
They approach the theatre with immature minds and 
treat what they see with pedantic condescension. How 
can such a school of foppish witlings, who are busy even 
in their leisure trying to popularize French methods in 
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feel when touched lightly by some pleasant satire on their 
own follies, or moved profoundly by some tremendous 
disclosure of the possibilities of their own natures? 
Homuncules who think by college rules and feel only 
such impulses as can penetrate the wet blanket of self- 
sufficiency in which they are enveloped—what can they 
know of the effect of a situation, of a phrase, of a senti- 
ment, of the humanity that may now and then break 
through the barriers of stage conventionality and bring 
an audience face to face for a moment with the problems 
of life ? 

One loses patience with the criticisms themselves; 
with what ineffable disgust would they be scanned if the 
reader could only witness the process of their manufact- 
ure! 

How many plain men and women in an audience take 
up a daily paper and find their own opinions of a play 
reflected in the criticism served out in all its imbecility 
of reflection and expression? They know nothing of 
“high art” and “high thinking.” The true test of a dra- 
matic performance—which these little creatures appar- 
ently never contemplated—is the effect which the play- 
writer, the actor or the aggregation of actors can pro- 
duce. Clara Morris proceeds upon no recognized or even 
partially detected rule. She has all the critics by the ears 
when they attempt to discuss her. But she can move an 
audience at her will—even an audience of effeminate 
young college men, who, in their rabid and regretful mo- 
ments, are critics. Because here and there a perform- 
ance may lack the symmetry which these persons would 
dearly love to see—“ not neat and specific, not uni- 
versal, you know, not eternally precious,” according 
to their ideas,—they discuss the melancholy decline 
of the drama and sigh that they are not Watteau shep- 
herds. 

The Rosetti family are responsible for this preposterous 
unsexing of modern thought, and their disciples tran- 
scend their follies. This inartistic pre-Raphaelism, which 
expends energy in detail and leaves breadth of effect 
out of the question, is part and parcel of the conse- 
quence of refining humanity out of human nature and 
giving to refined appetite the control of depleted 
organism. ; 

The average playgoer, who moves with the current of 
the drama, and laughs easily at the wit—not, perhaps, the 
sparkling, brilliant wit of Sheridan, but wit that is ideal 
in contrast with the humdrum practicality of home— 
never gives the cause of the divergence between his 
appreciation and the critic’s want of it a thought. Be- 
cause Amelia sheds tears over the sorrows of the heroine 
and looks in the paper next day to see how her idol has 
been lauded, only to find the actress who has touched the 
deepest recesses of her maiden heart held up to scorn, 
she feels guilty of ignorance and contemptible weakness. 
But if Amelia knew as much as she might by intimate 
acquaintance with the theatre and its dependencies, she 
would feel a thrill of pleasure that the scribe proved him- 
self insensible to that which searched her soul and found 
it. Amelia is all right ; it is the wretched, little, pompous 

criticaster who is all wrong. Homely honesty never leads 
one astray so far as the insufferable egotism of half cult- 
ured and pretentious blockheadism. 








CASUAL CONVERSATIONS THROUGH 
THE BELL TELEPHONE. 


MONG the many advantages of that peaceful and 
A reformatory instrument, the Bell telephone, may be 
instanced the felicitous manner in which it opposes the 
fell designs of mankind toward his neighbor. Nothing 
is so dangerous to our civilization as a conspiracy. 
When a crew of half a dozen persons, bent on the fell 
intent of depriving a man of his liberty, are discomfited 
in their nefarious undertaking, the world is necessarily 
benefited in an extraordinary degree. In this humane 
and civilizing work, the Bell telephone exercises a most 
important and desirable influence. As can readily be 
imagined, there are many deserving gentlemen to whom 
the world owes a living but fails to discharge the obliga- 
tion, except when the success of some such conspiracy 
as is hinted at above proves successful. Then, indeed, 
the vindictive oligarchy seizes on the already maltreated 
individual, and either forces him to do menial service, 
for which he receives no other compensation than the 
mere necessaries of life, or he is cruelly and with the ut- 
most refinement of torture choked to death with a rope 
tied round his neck. The humanity of the Bell tele- 
phone shows itself in this, that its tendency is to give 
these victims of an effete prejudice in favor of honest 
industry a magnificent opportunity to know precisely 
what moves the enemy contemplates and to countermine 
the schemes of their oppressors. A casual conversation 
of this kind may be recorded as follows. In answer to 
the usual summons, a rich, sympathetic voice from the 


central office diffuses itself through several receivers as 
follows: 

R. S. V.—Hel-lo, Evening Journal, what do you want? 

Evening Journal—Give me Police Headquarters, please. 

R. S. V.—Do you want New York Headquarters, Journal? 

Evening Journal—Do you suppose I want the Chief of 
Police of Oshkosh; can you tell me why I should shout for 
Kalamazoo? Of course 1 want New York Headquarters. 

R. S. V. (complainingly)—Is that you, .Mr. Item; you 
needn’t get mad about it. If you want New York Head- 
quarters, perhaps it would be just as well to ask for them; 
but Mr. Grindout, of your paper, came to see me the other 
day and brought his wife with him and she told me that your 
chief said you had a nasty temper, and 

Evening Journal—Please give me Police Headquarters; 
I’m not hiring this instrument by the hour. 

Rich Voice (in indignant tones)—Oh, very well. 

Interval of ten minutes. 

Shrill Female (in apparent wrath)}—Go ahead, Journal; 
you’ve got headquarters. 

Evening Journal—Is Police Reporter Smallnews there? 

Smallnews (with characteristic indifference to grammatical 
construction)—‘‘Yes; that’s me.” 

Journal—Any news about the Grand street bank robbery? 

Smallnews—The police have a clew which they are follow- 
ing up. 

Journal—What is it; give full particulars or you can’t get 
it in to-day. 

Smallnews—They don’t want to say anything about it; they 
are afraid the cracks will run. 

Journal—Never mind the police; tell me all about it. 

Smallnews proceeds to disclose the entire police theory, 
which happens by a miracle to be sound. 

Meantime, Picklock, Safeblower and Moneysharp, three 
noted “cracksmen,” in the office of a so called “detec- 
tive” in Broadway, listen each in turn at the receiver, and 
inform themselves of the important details which the 
police have been elaborately ascertaining for some weeks. 
Availing themselves of this hint, the three gentlemen in 
question have a sudden desire for change of name, ap- 
pearance and air, and the police are in despair and won- 
derment as to how the information could possibly have 
leaked out. ; 

The merry, merry burglar is not the only beneficiary by 
the publicity which the telephone insures to messages. 
That the “gaff” has been “blown” on him may thrill him 
with anxiety and an inclination to make the best of it is 
only natural; but surreptitious information of this kind 
may be obtained at any time by anybody who keeps his 
ears applied with any diligence to the telephone receiver. 
He may receive hints as to “puts” and “calls” intended 
only for favored protégés of some daring adventurer. 

Not the least desirable feature of the telephone system 
is that branch of it which is known as the Law Tele- 
phone. This is presumed to connect the subscriber to 
the Bell telephone with the principal law offices in the 
two cities. The law telephone has some resemblance to 
its tintinabulistic predecessor, and the family relationship 
is shown in more ways than one. A speaker in any office 
blessed with either can be connected with the other. 
The operation is not tedious to gentlemen of elegant 
leisure, never requiring more than half a working day, 
provided that the central office has not been out to a 
dance the night before and has not its hair in crimps and 
curl papers. It has been observed by a profound philoso- 
pher that what a spoiled dinner will do for the sterner 
sex, crimps and curl papers are apt to perform for the 
gentler. It spoils their tempers. 

Lovely woman is even in her most creditable moments 
apt to be capricious. Under the malign influences of 
crimps, she is as fickle as the winds and seas; and when 
brought into sudden contact with a telephone that de- 
mands connection with one of the opposite order of ar- 
chitecture, caprice becomes tyranny. There is a patent 
arrangement of switches—in the telephonic, not the hair- 
dressing system—which is rather complicated, though it 
may be acknowledged, for that matter, that there is not 
much choice between them in point of complexity. A 
really tyrannical operator at the central office can so 
carefully adjust the switch, that one party cannot hear 
while the other cannot transmit. 

St. Peter, it is rumored, has received especial instruc- 
tions to deal lightly with the profane accounts of New 
Yorkers who use the Bell and Law telephones in con- 
junction after the central office has been to a party or 
ball. 

In such a case, the conversation will be somewhat of 
this order : 

Westminster Hotel—Please connect me with Jones, of 
Rector street. 

Snappish Female Voice—Can’t do it; you'll have to use 
the Law Telephone. 

Westminster—Can’t you connect with the Law Telephone ? 

Snappish Female Voice—I s’pose I can; you'll have to pay 
twenty-five cents extra. 











Westminster—All right; of course I will. 





Snappish Female Voice—You'll have to wait a minute. 

Westminster (blandly)—Of course, if it’s necessary. 

Snappish and Exceedingly Shrill Female Voice (in high 
dudgeon, very tartly)}—’ 7is necessary. 

Interval of three-quarters of an hour, after which— 

Snappish Female Voice—There you are; hurry up. 

Westminster delivers message. 

Rector Street Correspondent—Ump, bm, ng, gn, bm,whang, 
bang. 

Westminster— Please repeat; I can’t hear a word. 

Rector Street—Thm, gm, bm, bang. 

Westminster—Can’t hear a word. 

Repeats message. 

Rector Street (frantically)}—G-g-gn; 
Bang. 

Interesting conversation proceeds for five minutes, when— 

Snappish Female Voice—Are you through with the tele- 
Bang. 


bm, bm—gm, ng. 


phone, Westminster ? 
And the conversation, such as it is, ends precipitately 
for the day. 





SOCK AND BUSKIN. 





...-.»Lawrence Barrett will be in Richmond on Monday and 
Tuesday of next week, 

....The Lingham benefit, at Booth’s Theatre, on Friday 
afternoon of last week, netted about $2,000. 

....The “One Hundred Wives” Company will appear at 
Booth’s Theatre at the termination of the Salvini engage- 
ment. 


...-Buffalo Bill, supported by a band of Cheyenne Indians, 
will appear during this week at the Brooklyn Theatre in ‘‘The 
Prairie Waif.” 

..--" Drink,” with Rose Eytinge, Cyril Searle, and Con- 
stance Hamblin in the cast, was produced at the Standard 
Theatre on Monday evening. 

....At Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre on Monday 
evening, Bartley Campbell’s ‘‘Galley Slave” Company began 
an eight weeks’ engagement. 

.-The ‘Black Venus,” at Niblo’s Garden, 
greatly improved recently through frequent rehearsals, and is 
now a very brilliant and harmonious spectacle. 


has been 


....‘'The School for Scandal” has been performed at 
Wallack’s five evenings this week, and will be given for the 
last time at to-day’s matinée. To-night will be produced, 
‘*Where’s the Cat ?” 

..-.''Our Boarding House” was produced at the Bijou 
Opera House, on Monday evening. The cast includes J. B. 
Polk, Leonard Grover, Herbert Archer, Lillian Cleves Clark, 
Virginia Buchanan and Belle Mackenzie. 

...-Stephen Massett (‘‘ Jeems Pipes of Pipesville”), after a 
tour of the world, reappeared in New York, after an absence 
of twelve years, on Friday evening, at Chickering Hall, 
under the management of T. C. Lombard. 

....A fantastic comedy, by A. C. Gunther, entitled ‘‘Fresh, 
the American,” will be produced at the Park Theatre on 
Monday next. The principal character, Ferdinand :Vervy 
Fresh, will be sustained by John T. Raymond. 

...-Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels, who have for some 
months past been playing at her Majesty’s Theatre, London, 
sailed on Tuesday on the Helvetia for New York, and will 
open at Haverly’s Brooklyn Theatre, on February 14. 

.-+.‘*'Michae] Strogoff,” the reigning Paris spectacular 
sensation, has been secured by Samuel Colville. It is not 
yet announced when the play will be produced here. 

....-Salvini’s farewell engagement at Booth’s Theatre began 
on Monday evening. The programme: Salvini played ‘‘ The 
Gladiator” on Monday, Wednesday and Thursday evenings. 
The same play will be repeated at to-day’s matinée. ‘‘Enoch 
Arden” was given by the company, with Agnes Booth and 
James O’Neil in the cast, on Tuesday and Friday evenings, 
and will be repeated this evening. 

....-The following is the programme for the Poe Memorial 
performance at Booth’s Theatre on the 11th inst.: Salvini, in 
the second act of ‘‘ David Garrick;’’ Clara Morris, in the 
sleep-walking scene from ‘‘ Macbeth;” John T. Raymond and 
Kitty Blanchard (Mrs. McKee Raakin) in the farce, ‘‘ Betsy 
Baker;” Agnes Robertson, with Charles Wheatleigh and 
William Elton, in the third act of ‘‘Colleen Bawn;” KcKee 
Rankin in the second act of *‘ Still Waters Run Deep;” Kate 
Field in her ‘‘ Silent Song;” Rose Eytinge and Mr. Stoddart 
in the second act of ‘‘ Rose Michel” (probably); Rose 
Coughlan, John Gilbert, Osmund Tearle and Mr. Conway in 
the screen scene from the ‘‘School for Scandal;” Locke 
Richardson in a reading of ‘‘Annabel Lee;” Gilmore’s 
Band, Hatton Quartet and Carlos Hesselbrink, the Cuban 
violinist. 


’ 


CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., January 24.—Show going and music 
loving people will be kept busy this week. Osborn’s Origi- 
nal Alabama Minstrels will show, for the second time this 
season, at the Acadamy of Music. Wednesday evening. 
General Judson Kilpatrick will, on the same evening, at 
Lester Hall, deliver his celebrated lecture, ‘‘ Sherman's 
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March to the Sea,” in aid of the Relief Fund of Watrous 
Post. bad 


3URLINGTON, Ia., January 25.—Rial & Draper's ‘* Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” drew a large house last Tuesday evening, and 
gave general satisfaction. The scenery was mnch better than 
usual and the popular prices attractive. The Burlington 
Dramatic Club gave ‘‘ Forgery” on last Saturday night to 
quite a large house. G. Walter Dale, Geo, Batchelor, Al. 
Wilkin and I, B. Davis gave some capital amateur acting, 
Mrs. Batchelor made an excel- 

Miss Hugutla’s Lady Fairfax 
was far above the average. The laughable farce ‘* More 
Blunders than One” concluded the entertainment, which 
gave general satisfaction, and proved the fact that Burling- 
ton has an unusually good home dramatic club. The club 
visited Fort Madison and played to a good house, and was well 
received, notwithstanding the antipathy the average Madis- 
onian has toward Burlington clubs. Gulick & Blaisdell’s 
‘*An Arabian Night” party will be here next Saturday night, 
and will draw a crowded house. Max. 


and surprised their friends. 
lent Mrs. Montgomery Brown. 





CLEVELAND, O., January 31.—A greater dramatic success 
than McCullough achieved during the past week has not 
been witnessed in Cleveland. Not only ‘standing room” 
was at a premium, but even the place usually occupied by 
musicians was packed by about fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
anxious to see theeminent tragedian. The dramas performed 
were ‘' Virginius,” ‘* The Gladiator,” ‘‘ Othello,” ‘* Richard 
III "and ‘‘ The Lady of Lyons,” each of which afforded the 
accomplished and experienced artist excellent opportunity 
to exhibit the versatility of his natural gifts toan admiring 
crowd. Sheridan Knowles’ ‘ Virginius” and Dr, Bird’s 
“Gladiator” evoked the greatest interest. Special trains from 
neighboring towns within sixty miles of Cleveland, brought 
about 600 excursionists, but most of them had to be disap- 
pointed, unable to gain admission, as the house was packed. 
McCullough’s support is admirable. F. B. Warde scored a 
splendid success; his talents were duly recognized, and several 
recalls before the curtain testified the audience’s thorough 
Equally successful were E. K. Collier, J. A. 
Miss K. Forsyth was only able io 


appreciation, 
Lane and H. A. Langdon. 
appear the first night; a serious attack of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism will force her to remain in this city. ‘* My Partner” 
is announced for this week at the Opera House. At the 
Academy of Music, Clinton Hall drew large and appreciative 
audiences. The ‘* Strategists” was given in excellent style. 
Jay Rial’s ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” occupied the Academy of 
Music on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, and, as usual, was 
a financial success. Baker and Farran’s comedy party will 
cominence a week’s engagement to-night at the Academy. 


Mac. 


Dayton, O., January 27.—John T, Raymond is booked for 
February 19. At the Academy of Music, Reed Brothers 
managers, the old company still remains for another week, 
Harry Phillips, agent of Thos. W. Keene’s 
company, was in the city on the 25th. Archie Mac Kenzie, 
of N. C. Goodwin's ‘'Froliques,” was in the city onthe 27th, 
Lousia Manfred takes the place of Alice Burville in N.C. 
Goodwin's “ Froliques.” Burton Adams has secured the 
contract for the summer season at the Soldiers’ Home. This 


S. S. 


bussiness good. 


will no doubt please his many friends. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., January 28.—The Grand Opera House 
was literally packed on the 25th, Chas. L. Davis, in ‘* Alvin 
attraction, On the 26th Ben Maginley 
appeared Crankett” to a fair audience. The 
company is an excellent one and gives satisfaction. Booked: 
Sol Smith Russell in ‘‘ Edgewood Folks,” January 31; Kate 
Claxtun, February 2. R. L. Smith, of the Bijou, has bought 
out the interests of Major Russell and will hereafter ‘ play a 
Since Smith and Russell have had the manage- 


Joslyn,” being the 


in ‘* Deacon 


lone hand.” 


ment the B.jou has been a success, The character of the 
entertainments have been far above the average of the variety 
stage. The following artists have been engaged to appear 
during the week beginning the 31st: Chas, and Jennie 
Reese, Irvin T. Bush, Chas. King, Alice Ryan, Maggie Leo, 
Sallie Marks and Fannie Smith. MArK MARVIN. 


Hornevusvitie. N. Y., January 24.—At the Shattuck Opera 
House, J. W. New York ‘‘Humpty Dumpty” 
troupe came on the 22d to a fair house. It goes direct to 
New York city to reorganize, John Reynolds, the English 
mesmerist, appears for four nights, commencing Wednesday, 
24th. Booked—Collier’s ‘* Banker’s Daughter,” Febru- 
ary 4; Widow Bedott to follow soon, ° 


Sanford's 


the 


JACKSONVILLE, II]., January 28,—Many playgoers are tak- 


ing advantage of the dramatic lull here and going off to St. 


| Street Opera House in March. 


O’u” and ‘Caller Herrin’,” in the character of the Vew Haven 
Fishwife, elicited warm applause. Miss McGarry, an elocu- 
tionist of considerable local reputation, read ‘‘The Legend of 

the Thistle” very acceptably. A local dramatic company, in 
French, gave ‘‘Fleur de Lys” at the Theatre Royal on the 
24th and 25th. Gus Williams, in *‘Our German Senator,” is 
booked at the Academy of Music for February 3d, 4th and 
5th. F. J. B. 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa,, January 31.—Last week some good 
performances of *‘A False Friend” were given by the Union 
Square Combination at the Chestnut Street Opera House, 
The play has numerous effective situations, and was hand- 
somely put upon the stage. Sara Jewett, Kate Denin, and 
Messrs. Whiting, Wilson and Polk, rendered capitally their 
different parts; the remaining réles were well filled, com- 
pleting thus a superior ensemble. After the Emma Abbott 
season, the Union Square Company will produce the ‘‘Bank- 
er's Daughter,” with the Philadelphia favorites, Mr, and Mrs, 
Charles Walcot, Mr. Frank Bangs, and a well selected com- 
pany. At the Chestnut Street Theatre, Herrmann, the presti- 
digitateur, closed Saturday a very successful week, To-day 
Lillie Grover will play Pauéine in **‘ The Lady of Lyons,” 
with W. F. Burroughs as Claude Melnotte. She will also ap- 
pear in Camid/e, and as she is established firmly here in the 
esteem of the public, some good performances are antici- 
pated. Salsbury’s ‘‘ Troubadours,” one of the earliest and 
best of the vaudeville companies that have lately become so 
numerous and so popular, will appear at the Chestnut Street 
Theatre next week. A musical extravaganza, under the 
name of ‘* Photos,” was exhibited last week at the Walnut 
Street Theatre. Mr. Harrison and his sister, Alice, were the 
principals of the combination, and acquitted themselves 
creditably. This performance proved sa entertaining, that 
criticism was disarmed by laughter. Willie Edouin’s 
‘‘Sparks” Company will open to-morrow at the same theatre, 
and as it embraces some good and well known actors, it will 
no doubt furnish an exceedingly funny and enjoyable enter- 
tainment. Its particular attractions are exhibited in a com- 
edy called ‘‘ Dreams; or Fun in a Photograph Gallery.” It 
is said that Mme. Janauschek will produce her new play, 
‘‘Mother and Son,” during her engagement at the Walnut. 
I will simply mention a drama with pistols and daggers, 
called ‘‘The Emigrants,” which was given by Baker and 
Farron atthe Arch Street Theatre. This week McKee Ran- 
kin and wife will reappear at that theatre for the first time 
since their successful professional tour in England. They 
will play Joaquin Miller’s drama, ‘‘ The Danites,” and will 
be supported by a strong and specially selected company. 
Mrs. Scott Siddons will play an engagement at the Chestnut 
At the same theatre will also 
* one of Daly’s 

J. Viennor. 


be produced in March ‘‘ Needles and Pins,’ 
greatest successes. 


PorTsvILLe, Pa., January 29.—Neil Burgess showed at 
the Academy of Music on January 24 to a fair audience, and 
The ‘* Banker’s Daughter” Company is 
A. F. S. 


gave satisfaction. 
booked for February 11. 


Quincy, Ill., January 23.—Madame Janauschek, with an 
excellent company, appeared at the Opera House last Wed- 
nesday and Thursday evenings, January 19 and 20, in 
‘** Bleak House” and ‘* Mother and Son ” to large audiences. 
Jas. A. Herne’s ‘Hearts of Oak” company held the 
boards at the same house Saturday, January 22, afternoon 
and evening, to crowded houses. Coming: George S. 
Knight and wife in ‘‘ Otto,” January 31, and Gulick & Blais- 
dell’s Arabian Night Company will make its second appear- 
ance in this city this season, on January 28. LOA, 


Ricumonp, Va., January, 30.—Eleanor Calhoun appeared 
at the theatre on the 25th as Judie/, on the 26th as /wu/ia, in 
the ‘‘Hunchback,” and on the 27th as Leah Henderson, in ‘‘Dan- 
iel Rochat.” Miss Calhoun is pretty, not beautiful; her acting 
is careful and free from the glaring faults seen in many new to 
the stage. She possesses talent, which will be developed 
with careful study. Her drawing card in the South will be 
the ‘‘grauddaughter of John C, Calhoun.” The company is 
weak and little suited for its business. After the perform- 
ance on the 25th the lady guests of the Exchange Hotel ten- 
dered Miss Calhoun a reception, at which the best people of 
this city attended, and attested their disposition not only to 
treat her as a representative of art, but as a worthy daughter 
of the South. She received many other courtesies and com- 
pliments from society- people. Joseph K. Emmet, in 
‘*Fritz,” is booked for one performance on February 1. 
Henry Ward Beecher lectured at Mozart Hall on the 26th to 
a large and intelligent audience, which seemed very much 
pleased with the lecture. W. T. Powell, of Richmond, has 








She has been well advertised 
here without a dollar of expense to anybody. The N. O. 


Louis to see and hear Sarah, 


been managing the new Opera House at Norfolk, Va., this 
season, and reports a fair business. The largest audiences 





Minstrels are booked here for the 29th inst., Geo. S. Knight 

and wife in “Otto” for February 1 and ‘An Arabian Night” | 

with Mrs, Dr. Brown, of this place, as a 
OrTHO. 


for February 3, 


principal 


Montreal, P. Q., January 28.—Salvini played here on the | 
17th and rgth insts. to poor houses. The Thistle Benefitand | 
Social Society, assisted by Jeanie Thorburn, of New York, | 


gave an entertainment at Nordheimer’s Hall on the 2sth, toa | miserable condition of the streets, Maggie Mitchel was 
crowded house, Miss Thorburn rendered the songs, ‘‘Caller greeted with an overflowing house at the Grand Opera House 


Va., and immediately closed her engagement with the com- 


were drawn by Robson & Crane, ‘* Hazel Kirke” Combina- 
tion, and the ‘‘ Banker’s Daughter” Company. Lizzie Hud- 
son, of the ‘‘ Banker’s Daughter” Combination, had an un- 
pleasant difficulty with Manager J. W. Collier, at Richmond, 


pany and returned North. B. 





Rocuester, N. Y., January 24.—Notwithstanding the 


on the evening of the 21st inst. Rose Eytinge, supported by 
Cyril Searle’s dramatic company, will play at the Grand in 
** Led Astray,” ‘‘ Rose Michel,” and ‘* Macbeth,” on January 
27, 28 and 29, with matinées. J. Harry Vernon, 


ScrRANTON, Pa., January 29.—Caldwell, the mesmerist, gave 
three performances during the past week to delighted audi- 
ences, and proved himself the best artist in his line that has 
yet appeared in this city. Kate Claxton and company ap- 
peared on the 26th in the ‘‘ Two Orphans” to the finest house 
of the season. Nick Roberts’ ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” appeared 
this evening, with Grimaldi, ‘‘Pedro” and ‘‘Dromio” clowns, 
supported by a first class company throughout. Herrmann, 
the prestidigitateur, with ‘Onofri Brothers” and ‘Val Vose,” 
is booked for January 31 and February 1. The Madison 
Square Company in ‘* Hazel Kirke” for February 4, followed 
by other attractions. F, C, Hanp. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, January 29.—A company of amateurs 
styled ‘‘The Field Combination,” murdered the ‘ Fool’s 
Errand” in first class style at the Opera House on Friday 
evening, January 28, in the presence of a big audience, The 
following people are booked: February 7, Eli Perkins; roth, 
Fanny Davenport; 14th, Leavitt's Specialty Company. 

Nep La Tuorpe. 


Toronto, Ont., January 25.—Salvini appeared in ‘‘Othello” 
on the 21st to a fair house. B. Macauley as Uncle Dan'/ next 
week, At the Royal, last week, Rose Eytinge and Cyril 
Searle appeared in “Drink” and ‘Led Astray,” to good 
houses. Harry Webber’s ‘“‘Nip and Tuck” Combination, 
which scored such a success here a short time ago, returns 
this- week. Fe.ix. 


Warerbury, Conn., January 31.—Gus Williams in ‘* Our 
German Senator” played on January 26 to a small house. 
Barlow Wilson Primrose and West's Minstrels played to a 
large house on January 26. The ‘ Ticket of Leave Man” 
was given by the Dramatic Club, of the St. Augustine Tem- 
perance Society of Hartford, under the auspices of the Rev. 
Father Walsh, of this city, on January 27, to a small house. 
The production of ‘‘ Hazel Kirke” by the Madison Square 
Theatre Company, on January 28, was an event which had 
‘been looked forward to with considerable interest on ac- 
count of its unprecedented run in New York, and in spite of 
the disagreeable weather the hall was well filled. Had the 
evening been fine there would undoubtedly have been a 
crowded house. The unanimous verdict of all was that it 
was the finest thing ever produced in this city. Mr. Jacques, 
manager of the city hall, is bringing a great many attractions 
here, a fact which is fully appreciated by the theatre-goers. 
Following are booked: Joe Murphy in ‘‘Shaun Rhue,” Febru- 
ary8; Mitchell's Goblins, February 9; Hill's ‘* All the 
Rage,” February 12; Salsbury Troubadours February 16, 

BEVERLY. 


ON THE ROAD. 


Rice’s Surprise Party, St. Louis. January 31, one week. 





Emily Soldene Comic Opera Company, Chicago, January 
31; Indianapolis, February 14; Louisville, 17; St. Louis, 21; 
Memphis, 28, and March 1 and 2; Jackson, Miss., 3; Vicks- 
burg, 4; New Orleans, 6. 

Haverly’s New ‘‘ Mastodon Minstrels,” St. Louis, January 
31, one week; Washington, D. C., February 7, one week; 
Baltimore and Pittsburg, 14 to 19 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons, Boston Globe Theatre, January 31, 
one week. 

McDonouglit and Fulford’s ‘‘M’liss” Combination, Indianap- 
olis, January 31, one week. 

Minnie Palmer’s Gaiety Combination, Springfield, IIl., Jan- 
uary 31; Bloomington, February 1 and 2; Pontiac, Mich., 3. 

Sarah Bernhardt Dramatic Troupe, Cincinnati, O., January 
31, and February 1, 2 and 3; New Orleans, 6, one week. 

Maggie Mitchell and company, Buffalo, N. Y., January 31; 
Erie, Pa., February 7; Sandusky, O., 8. 

Denman Thompson Combination, Boston, Mass., January 
24, three weeks; Brockton, February 14; New Bedford, 15; 
Fall River, 16. 

Fanny Davenport Combination, Cincinnati, O., January 31, 
one week. 

Boston Theatre Company, ‘‘ The Voyagers,” Manchester, 
N. H., January 31, and February 2; Fall River, Mass., 4 and 5. 


Clinton Hall’s “‘ Strategists,” Duke Centre, January 31; 
Olean, N. Y., February 1; Meadville, Pa., 2; Oil City, 3; 
Sharon, 4. 

Frank Mayo’s ‘‘ Van the Virginian” Combination, Syracuse, 
N. Y., January 31, and February 1; Utica, 2; Glens Falls, 3; 
Troy, 4and 5. 

John McCullough Combination, Wheeling, W. Va., January 
31; February 1, 2; Columbus, O., 3, 4, 5; Nashville, Tenn., 7, 
one week. 

‘* My Partner” Combination, Cleveland, O., January 31, 
one week; Akron, February 7; Columbus, 8, 9. 

Joseph Jefferson ‘‘ Rivals” Combination, Baltimore, Md., 
January 31, one week; Washington, D. C., February 7, one 
week. 





George S. Knight and wife, ‘‘ Otto,” Jacksonville, IIl., 
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February 1; Springfield, 2, 3; Decatur, 4; Terra Haute, Ind., 5; 
Chicago, Ill., 7, one week. 

Janauschek Combination, Lasalle, Can., January 31, Feb- 
ruary 1; Joliet, 2, 3; Logansport, Ind., 7, 8; Kokomo, 9. 

Bartley Campbell’s ‘‘Geraldine”’ Combination, Chicago, 
January 31, two weeks. 

Genevieve Ward ‘‘ Forget Me Not” Combination, Boston, 
Mass., February 7, one week. 

Collier’s ‘‘Banker’s Daughter’ Combination, Harrisburg, 
Pa., February 1; Williamsport, 2; Elmira, 3; Hornellsville, 
N. Y., 4; Binghamton, 5; Scranton, Pa., 7; Wilkesbarre, 8; 
Allentown, 9; Easton, 10; Pottsville, 11; Reading 12. 

Eleanor Calhoun, Charlotte, N, C., January 31; Spartans- 
burg, S. C,, February 1; Greensville, 2; Atlanta, Ga., 3, 4, 5 
and 6. Thence southward to New Orleans. 

Charles L. Davis and company, ‘‘Alvin Joslyn,” Stratford, 
Ont., February 1; Ingersol, 3; Brantford, 4; Whitby, 5. 

Mead and Maginley Combination, ‘‘Deacon Crankett,” 
Terre Haute, Ind., January 31; Evansville, February, 1; 
Vincennes, 2; Louisville, Ky., 3, 4 and 5; Dayton, O., 7; 
Columbus, 8 and 9; Detroit, Mich., 10, 11 and 12. 

Rive-King Concert Company, Indianapolis, Ind., Febru- 
ary 1; Richmond, 2; Columbus, O., 3; Cincinnati, 4, 5 
and 6. 

N. C. Goodwin Froliques, Columbus, O., February 2; 
Zanesville, 3, Wheeling, W. Va., 4; Cumberland, Md., 5; 
Baltimore, 7, one week. 





The Erie. and Chicago Line. 
T was not long ago remarked that “the fast trains 
that run between Chicago and New York are of little bene- 
fit to the people of the Northwest, and especially to those who 
have to make connections via the Northwestern or Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul lines, as their trains arrive about one 
hour after the departure of the fast trains.” 

To obviate this the Erie and Chicago line has put on a 
through train of Pullman palace hotel cars (with family room 
in each car), leaving Chicago at 5:15 Pp. M., and running through 
without change, arriving in New York early the second morn- 
ing, only a few hours later than the fast train which arrives 
there in the night. 

Passengers by the Erie and Chicago line remain in the 
sleeper until morning, instead of being turned out at midnight 
to hunt a hotel in the dark. 

The second class passengers by this line can truly say that 
they are second class only in name, for all the accommoda- 
tions are on first class trains. 

The people of the West and Northwest should remember 
that this is the only line running Pullman palace hotel cars to 
New York without change, to connect with the trains from 
the Northwest that reach Chicago in the afternoon. 








BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


Boscuetr1.—Amina Boschetti, the admired ballerina, died 
recently. She was born in Milan, in 1836, and leaves about 
3,000,000 francs to her two children, 





Cop.Leston,—Florence Copleston is increasing her reputa- 
tion asa solo pianist. Her playing is always well received 
both by musicians and general listeners. 

Emerson.— Walter Emerson, the cornet soloist of Gilmore's 
band, now playing at Koster and Bial’s, is rapidly making a 
reputation in metropolitan musical circles by reason of the 
grace, delicacy and brilliancy of his performances on the in- 
strument. 

GEISTINGER.—Marie Geistinger’s popularity as an artist at 
the Thalia Theatre has apparently been well established, 
judging from the demand for seats. 

MaureEL.—Maurel, who has been first baritone at Covent 
Garden since Faure declined to go to London, has been en- 
gaged at the Paris Opera for three years. He is to receive 
£40 a night. 

Morcan.—G. W. Morgan, the organist, will play at the 
testimonial concert to T. Liliendahl, at the German Church, 
Hoboken, on Tuesday, February 8. 

Nevapa.—Emily Nevada, a young American vocalist, is 
reported to be adding to her artistic successes abroad. 

PANARI.—Francesco Panari has been quite successful in 
‘*Amleto” and ‘‘Sonnambula.” He assumed the parts of 
King Claudio and the Count. 

ReEveEs.—Sims Reeves has concluded an arrangement with 
Joseph Barnby to sing at seven or nine farewell oratorio con- 
certs in Albert Hall, London, when he will appear once in 
each of the great oratorios with which his name was so long 
connected. 

Sronge.—lIsabel Stone, the charming ballad singer, who was 
the principal vocal feature at J. N. Pattison’s concert at 
Steinway Hall, has been engaged for fifty ballad concerts in 
England by Arthur Sullivan, to be given this coming spring 
season, 

Tuurspy.—Emma Thursby sang on Thursday night, Janu- 
ary 27, with immense success at the Gewandhaus concert in 
Leipsic. 

Turo__a.—Emma Turolla has been engaged to appear in 
Rossini’s ‘‘Semiramide,” at the Imperial Opera House, 


Vienna. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBR 
PROMINENT feature of the musical instrument 
trade is the large proportions assumed by the man- 
ufacture and sale of mechanical musical instruments. 
The demand for these seems to be practically unlimited, 
as is shown by the popularity of the orguinette, and a 
great variety of forms is springing up. Of course, the 
success of the orguinette has given the impetus to 
thought in this direction, and most of the newer instru- 
ments are but modifications of the same idea. For ex- 
ample, the orguinette is operated by a sheet of perforated 
paper, and a patent has been recently taken out on an au- 
tomatic organ operated by an iron plate on which the 
analogue of the perforations in the orguinette paper is 
supplied by tooth-like projections varying in length, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the various notes. Next? 
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HERE are times for all things says the proverb, and 
if that be true, this is hardly the time for strikes. 
With a fog of snow flakes in the air, the wind as keen 
as a knife, blowing from thirty to fifty miles an hour, and 
the mercury shrinking to zero, workmen without work 
and without wages to buy bread and make the hearth 
glow, do not make a pleasant picture to contemplate. 
Yet this is just the position that several hundred work- 
men have deliberately placed themselves in rather than 
submit to aten percent. reduction of their wages, ren- 
dered necessary by the exigencies of trade. It is hardly 
too much to say, however, that piano makers know no 
exigencies of trade except the dictates of their Union, a 
body which, under the guise of a protective association, 
has contrived to work them more harm than could have 
been effected by the most brutal and despotic of masters. 
Hundreds of men were thrown into permanent idleness 
or compelled to seek new means of earning a living by 
the strike last summer at an uptown west side piano fac- 
tory, and it would surprise us much to see most of 
these latest strikers permanently supplanted by outsiders 
to whom their folly has opened a way into the trade. 


T is gratifying to be informed, as we are by the letter 
of our correspondent, printed in this number, that 
trade in Philadelphia has opened up with the new year in 
the most encouraging manner. Pianoforte dealers and 
manufacturers, small instrument dealers and music pub- 
lishers are all having as much to do as they expected for 
this season, if not more. But while we are pleased to be 
able to congratulate our Philadelphia friends, we cannot 
refrain from wishing that a little of the activity prevailing 
in the music trades of the Quaker City could be felt over 
here, for there is no disguising the fact that the piano busi- 
ness has been pretty dull in New York during the last two or 
three weeks. Each manufacturer is anxious, as is natural, 
to make it appear that the dullness is not prevailing with 
him but with his neighbors, and so the veil is shifted 
from face to face, but it is no great difficulty to look be- 
hind and see that business is dull all round. We can lay 
it, of course, to the protracted winter and the accumula- 
tion of ice and snow in our streets, by which the wheels 
of business are clogged if not blocked in every direction, 
ocean steamships are forced to sail with light cargoes, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars are daily lost to our 
merchants. Let us lay it to anything, but let us own up 
and preserve our reputation for candor. 








NOTES AND ACTIONS. 


...-Kranich & Bach are busy as usual. 

..-.Very few dealers are in town thir week. 

....J. M. Pelton’s business is steadily improving. 
...-The Emerson grand pianoforte is used at the Salter 
concerts. 

..+-Charles Dietz, piano dealer, of this city, has been 
damaged by fire. 

....T. L. Waters was visited this week by L. D. Walters, 
of Stroudsburg, Pa. 

....Steinway & Sons say that business is unusually good 
for this time of year. 

....A. Burt, of A. Burt & Co., musical instrument dealers, 
of Springfield, Mass., is dead. 

....G. H. Bouckwell, music publisher of this city, has 
given a chattel mortgage for $328. 

.... Alfred Dolge this week shipped seven cases (500 pieces) 
of sounding boards to Germany. 

....B. Shoninger, of New Haven, was in New York last 





week. B, Shoninger & Co. are now making twenty-one or- 





gans a week, and as soon as the progressing additions to 
their factory are complete will turn out over thirty a 
week, 

..-.'*Max” writes from Savannah, Ga., under date of Janu- 
ary 24, as follows: ‘‘ Ludden & Bates are, as usual, very 
busy receiving large invoices of pianos, organs and musical 
merchandise, and my friend, ‘Sol,’ seems perfectly happy. 
He told me he sold twenty-three pianos last week, and over 
forty organs, This gentleman confines himself strictly to the 
truth. At Schreiner’s they seem to do more book business 
than anything else, and the music business is evidently a 
secondary consideration.” 

....H. G. Hallenberg, of Memphis, Tenn., is doing a fine 
business in the piano and organ line. He has the agency for 
the Chickering, Steinway and Knabe pianofortes, with many 
others of less celebrity. Also of the Mason & Hamlin, Bur- 
dett, New England, and other organs, The sheet music 
trade in that city is also brisk. 

eased A new musical and dramatic weekly, published by 
Harrigan, White & Co., of Montreal, and called Zhe Critic, 
made its appearance on January 25. A few copies have 
reached this city. 

.-+-It was reported in this city early in the week that a 
Boston pianoforte dealer had failed and left reminders with 
one or two manufacturers in this city. 

....George Steck & Co. say that business keeps moving 
along. They are getting a good many inquiries for selling 
pianofortes on the installment plan. 

....W. B. Tremaine, of Billings & Co., who was quite sick 
last week, was able to go to the store on Monday, but had 
not recovered his strength. 

....Chas, Bruno & Son have issued a circular announce- 
ing that the recent fire at their store will not interfere with 
their business. 

.---J.O. Tucker & Co., musical instrument dealers, of 
Jackson, Mich., have given a chattel mortgage for $879. 

...-Stark & Co. received, early this week, per Hamburg 
steamer, twenty-seven cases of musical instiuments. 

....The strike at Weber's remains unchanged. Mr Weber 
is not at all disturbed in mind, body or business. 

....Ernst Gabler’s factory is now in perfect running order, 
and turning out more pianos than ever. 





Chicago Trade Notes. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. | 


Western Orrice Lockwoop Press, No. 8 Lakgsipe BuiLpINGs, | 
Cuicaco, Ill., January 2g, 1881. § 


VERY bold attempt was made the other evening 

to rob the store of Root & Sons. One of the clerks 
while in the basement about evening heard a suspicious 
noise. Demanding to know who was there and receiving no 
answer, he summoned assistance and searched the premises 
thoroughly, at last finding a man concealea in a large box 
into which sweepings were thrown, Finding that he was 
discovered, the fellow madea dash fur the open elevator way 
and succeeded in making his escape. 

William Mills, formerly with Lyon & Healy, is studying 
the piano with Raif, in Berlin. He is said to be a hard 
worker. 

Geo. W. Lyon, of Lyon & Healy, has just returned from a 
visit to Boston and New York. G. 








Philadelphia Trade Notes. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER. ] 
PHILADELPHIA, February 1, 1881. 


Lota beginning this review of trade I ought to 

explain the particular position which Philadelphia oc- 
cupies in comparison with the other cities of the United 
States in that which concerns music. Let me say at the out- 
set that, if artistic taste has been developed here to a very 
remarkable extent for many years, we nevertheless cannot 
compare with New York, Boston, or indeed any of our great 
Western cities. This is not intended to say that the musical 
sense or idea goes by default with Philadelphia, but only 
that the time has not yet come for it to mature. It will be 
recalled that this city has been heretofore nearly entirely 
ruled by the Society of the Quakers, who do not hold music 
in very high estimation, since it has been absolutely ban- 
ished from their houses of worship, and that, although the 
art has flourished in other cities, Philadelphia has been de- 
prived of it. It has also reached the point that the people, 
the Germans excepted, are not yet musicians, but that we 
have some very excellent amateurs, who make the exception, 
and that while, in one word, the tasie for music prevails, i) 
generally lacks cultivation. Buta change is at hand in this 
respect which will not only cause our inferiority in this re- 
gard to disappear, but will also place us in the front rank of 
dilettanti. 

One of the indications of this change can be found in 
the considerable quantity of pianos and organs which 
are now sold here. Wm. G. Fisher, who is at the head of 
the largest musical instrument store in Philadelphia, told me 
that during the ten years that he has had charge of the busi- 
ness of Gould & Fisher, aad during the thirty years that have 
elapsed since this firm began business, the sale of musical 





instruments has never been so active as during the year last 
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closed, To-day Mr. Fisher has not in store a single grand 
pianoforte of Decker Brothers, and his stock of uprights of 
the same manufacture is nearly closed out. I should say 
here that Decker Brothers’ instruments are particularly in 
favor in this city. Behning’s square and upright pianos are 
also in demand, their low price insuring an easy sale. 

Probably no one in this country sells somany Mason & 
Hamlin organs as Mr. Fisher, and the difficulty is not to sell 
them, but to get them as fast as he wants them. I also note 
that the Carpenter organs find a ready market in Philadel- 
phia. 

Chickering is represented in Philadelphia by Dutton & Sons, 
W. H. Dutton has been for more than forty years engaged in 
the sale of instruments, and is also an artist who is well in- 
formed in music. W. H. Dutton, Jr., is alsoa musician of talent 
and a highly esteemed musical critic. He has lately been 
kept out of business by sickness, but happily he will soon 
be able to resume his place by the side of his father. 
These gentlemen speak very highly of business during the past 
year. They say that sales, which had fallen off a little at the 
beginning of January, picked up during the last half of the 
month, and are now very satisfactory. Their sales of Dun- 
ham & Sons and Grovestein pianos have also been very good. 
This house also has the agency for the Standard organ, manu- 
factured by Peloubet & Co. 

Albrecht & Co. are, of course, favorites here, because they 
are Philadelphia manufacturers. Their retail trade is already 
very considerable, but would be still better if their stores 
were situated in a better part of the city, because it would 
combine the wholesale trade, which other houses in the city 
do not possess. Albrecht & Co.’s pianos have a well de- 
served reputation throughout the country, and the house re- 
ceives so many orders from its agents that it finds it difficult 
to fill them all, Edmund Wolsieffer, who has the sole charge 
of sales, inasmuch as Mr. Albrecht attends entirely to the 
manufacture, is very well satisfied with the results of the 
past year, and expects a much better business during 1881. 
Albrecht & Co. are the sole agents in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Delaware for the Taber organs, which sell very 
readily in their district. 

Steinway & Son are represented in Philadelphia by Charles 
Blasius & Sons. The sale of their pianos is naturally very 
active, and would be still greater were it not for the difficulty 
which Blasius & Sons experience in obtaining the instru- 
ments they require. Steinway uprights are specially in 
vogue here. To give you an idea of the estimation in which 
these pianos are held, it is sufficient to say that during the 
twenty-five years that the elder Blasius has been agent for 
Steinway, he has sold at retail in the city of Philadelphia 
more than 6,000 of these pianos. 

J. W. Getze, representing the house of Weber, New York, 
complains greatly because he cannot get all the pianos he 
wants. The strike of Weber’s workmen has affected his 
business very much, although last year he made very hand- 
some sales. 

The Estey organs are represented in Philadelphia by E. M. 
Bruce & Co., who speak highly of business, and say that it 
never was better. In fact, the reputation of these organs is 
so well established in Pennsylvania that it defies all oppo- 
sition. 

This review of trade would be too incomplete if I did not 
add some remarks concerning the principal houses engaged 
in the sale of music. First comes the house of J. E. Ditson & 
Co., of which W. A. Trumpler is the manager. This firm is 
the most important in the wholesale trade which, with its re- 
tail business, is extensive. Mr. Trumpler told me that his 
out of town orders amounted to at least seventy-five per day. 
The sale of music of a popular character is very active, and 
classical music is coming daily into greater demand. The 
scores **Mefistofele,” ‘‘The Damnation of Faust,” 
‘‘Atda,” ‘‘Carmen,” ‘ Fatinitza” and ‘‘Boccaccio,” which 
sell at $2, and ‘‘Mignon” at $3, sell very largely. The score 
of *‘Olivette,” which will be published in about a week, also 
promises to meet with great success. Among the popular 
music in vogue may be mentioned ‘Scotch Lassie Jean,” 
‘‘Across the Far Blue Hills, Marie,” and ‘‘Last Night I was 
Dreaming of You.” In short, J. E. Ditson & Co.’s business 
is excellent, and they have never done better than this year, 

W. F. Bonar, whose trade lies with artists, professors and 
musicians in general, sell a great deal of imported music 
He publishes 


of 


and classical music printed in this country. 
many pieces of popular music, among which may be men- 
tioned ‘“‘When E’er My Scolding Wife,” ‘‘My Highland 
Katie,” ‘‘O Cara Memoria” (by Caraffa), ‘‘Faithfu’ Johnnie,” 
and in instrumental ‘* Princess Toto” (potpourri), 
‘Grandmother's Dance,” and lastly, Schumann's Nocturne, 
op. 

Lee & Walker make a specialty of American music, for 
which they find a ready sale. They are constantly publish- 
ing novelties which are in greatdemand. Clarke’s ‘‘Har- 
mony on the Inductive Method” is an excellent work. 
Clarke's ‘Improved Pianoforte Method” is certainly one of 
the best books that has been written on the subject. 1 
would also mention Czerny’s ‘* Studies in Velocity,” and 
finally the beautiful edition of engraved music comprising 
Mendelssohn's *‘Songs Without Words,” in 49 numbers. 
Lee & Walker are well satisfied with the course of business 
and think that they can count on a continued good trade 


music, 
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The History of Musical Pitch. 


[ConcLuDED.] 

Dr. Koenig proceeded to find the real pitch of the French 
diapason normal in the Conservatoire (see p. 323, col. 2, un- 
der A 435.4). He first constructed, by beats at 20° C, —68° 
F., a fork V 5 sharper than his new standard, V 256, giving 
V 261 at 20° C.; then by Lissajous’ figures, he constructed a 
fork forming the exact interval of a major sixth, or 3:5 with 
it. This was V 435, at 20° C., but the intentional pitch of 
the diapason normal was V 435 at 15° C., and the fork just 
constructed would give V 435.243 at 15°, according to Dr. 
Koenig's calculations, where he assumes the coefficient as one 
in 8,951 for 1° C,, orone in 16,112 for1° F, Hence he construct- 
ed by beats a third fork, V .243 flatter than the former, and ob- 
tained a real V .435 at 15° C. (such a fork Koenig had already 
constructed°unintentionally, and probably not quite so truly, 
see’p. 323, col. 2 (6), A 435.0). This new fork he took to the 
Conservatoire, and left it for some days beside the diapason 
normal, in order that both might acquire the same temperature, 
and then, taking the beats, he determined the diapason nor- 
mal as V 435.45, but says he could not feel absolute certain- 
ty, as the diapason normal would not give beats for more 
than twenty seconds, owing, he thinks, to the action of the 
resonance box to which it is attached, so that, for perfect ac- 
curacy, it would be necessary to remove it. But, he adds, 
‘such extreme accuracy would not be of very great interest, 
because the experiments by which its pitch at 15° C. was de- 
termined have not been published.” The statement of the 
method used, which I have given, p. 323, col. 2, under A 
435-4, was made on the authority of M. Cavaillé-Coll. I had 
previously endeavored, without success, to learn the method 
from M. Lissajous, who was responsible for the pitch, but is 
now dead. This determination, V 435.45, made with such 
immense care and trouble, agrees almost precisely with mine, 
V 435.4: but as no provision had been made in the measure- 
ments by Mr. Hipkins and my son, for bringing the measur- 
ing fork to the temperature of the diapason normal, the proc- 
ess was in no respect so trustworthy as Dr. Koenig’s. The 
near agreement of the result, however, tends to confirm the 
accuracy of my determinations of pitch. It is impossible to 
read Dr. Koenig’s paper, which I have just summarized, 
without feeling the utmost confidence in his results, and ad- 
miration for his ingenuity, accuracy and perseverance. 

(11.) Compass of Voice.—For % F. 135.2 read %4 F. 1352.0. 

(12.) Lavenham Bell.—Omit from ‘*‘ Mr. Hermann Smith” 
to the end of the paragraph, and insert (the correction was 
made in my private reprint, after Mr. Lewis had compared a 
measured fork I sent him with the little harmonium from 
which he had estimated the pitch) : 

Mr. Lewis, the organ builder, found the famous old tenor 
bell at Lavenham (16% miles W. N. W. of Ipswich), date 
1625, meant to be and called D, to be 2 D 288.4; giving MA 
431.3, which would be rather sharper than Harris’ A 428.7 at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne (p. 322, col. 1), and is interesting, as 
occurring in the earliest days of mean pitch, and before Eng- 
lish organs had been smashed by the Puritans, 1644-6. 

(13) Temple Church Organ.—The indications in Appendix 
No. g contain several errors, and should be replaced by the 
following, in which the parts in inverted commas are arranged 
from communications from Messrs. Forster and Andrews, 
organ builders, Hull, who last rebuilt the organ. Insert 
after *A 444.3: 

*(2) A 444.3, B flat 471.4, B 498.6, C 529, all measured. 
(Ellis); 1880, London; Temple Church organ, after the organ 
had been rebuilt in 1877-8, by Messrs. Forster and Andrews, 
who found the pitch ‘‘to be a good shade flat to the Society 
of Arts fork, which pitch is still retained.” The fork men- 
tioned was a copy by Metzel, and was measured by me at C 
532.2, which is perceptibly sharper than the exfsting C 529, 
agreeing with above. ‘‘ No transposition of pipes was made 
by Messrs F. and A. during the rebuilding. The organ was 
originally in the eastern arch of the round church, whence it 
was removed in 1840-41 by J.C. Bishop (d. 1855), and 
rearranged and erected in 1843 in the new chamber, where the 
present instrument stands, the glass being taken out of a 
window in the choir and a new organ room constructed. On 
commencing the musical finishing, the whole of which was 
done in the church and on the old sound boards” (conse- 
quently retaining the old quarter tones E flat and D 
sharp, A flat and D sharp, as originally at Durham), 


‘‘the pitch was found to be very sharp, too sharp 
by more than a quarter of a tone, so that the trans- 
position of one pipe was not sufficient to make it 


equal to the pitch then in use, and hence, on account of 
the quarter tones, J. C. Bishop determined to transpose éwo 
pipes upward, and insert two new pipes in each stop. This 
work was done by Mr. Forster, Sr.” Now here arises a dif- 
ficulty. 

C. A. Bishop (the son of J. C. Bishop) believed that his 
father always used ‘‘ Smart's pitch,” which, in 1843, ought to 
have been A 433, MC 518, but may have been Smart’s old 
pitch, which was the original Philharmonic pitch, MA 423.7, 
C 506.8. This agrees with Mr. Clarke’s statement that the 
Temple organ was in exact unison with Handel's fork (1) A 
422.5; but then Mr. Clarke’s statements respecting the pitch 
of the ancient concerts as being a whole tone above this 
pitch, have been entirely discredited (see last lines of same 
entry). Messrs. F, and A, say that the organ was in 1843 ‘‘fin- 


at about this time C 524.8 was believed to be C 512 (A 441.3), 
which would be manifestly far too sharp, possibly C 518 or C 
507 might also have been supposed to be C 512. It is clear, 
however, that the organ was lowered by more than a quarter 
of atone. If we take Mr. Clarke to be right(and he could 
hardly be much wrong in a unison, although liable to errors 
arising from unstated temperature), J. C. Bishop left the or- 
gan at A 422.5 MC 505.4, having probably found it at A 441.7, 
B. Schmidt’s Hampton Court pitch, which is S .77 sharper— 
that is, just between a quarter and a half tone or thereabouts, 
This supposition seems to reconcile all the statements best. 
If we took Smart’s second pitch, used in 1843, of A 433, it 
would beat too strongly with Handel’s A 422.5 (except in very 
hot weather indeed, upward of 80° F.) for any reasonable ear 
to suppose they were identical. This second pitch would 
also give as an original about A 454.2, which was not likely 
to have been any pitch used by B. Schmidt (see table and 
the discussion under A 474.1). ‘‘The organ received 
new sound boards from the late Mr, Robson about 
1852,” that is, the quarter-tones were then abolished, ‘‘ and 
many new stops by Schulze and Robson. The pitch was then 
raised by Robson,” to its present state A 444.3, which, by the 
above discussion, was probably very nearly its original pitch, 
‘*but not sufficiently for the stops made, and finished in 
Germany by Schulze, as may be seen on examining the pipes 
now in use,” The pipes, when measured, were not in precise 
equal temperament, which would give A 444.3, EB fat 470.7, 
EB 498.7, EC 528.4, or C 529, EB 499.3, EB fat 471.3, EA 
444.8. 

With regard to St. Pauls organ, which Mr. Clarke also 

stated to be in unison with Handel's fork A 422.5, Messrs. 
Forster and Andrews say that ‘‘it was not altered in pitch by 
the late J. C. Bishop, but had been made flatter some years 
previously to 1839, as it was then stated, by Allman and Nutt. 
Every metal pipe in the organ had been pieced, even to the 
small mixture pipes, but at that date there had been no trans- 
position of pipes.” This makes it probable that St. Paul's, 
the Temple, and Hampton Court, were alli originally at the 
same pitch, about A 442, MC 529. 
(14.) Belgian Army Military Instrument Pitch.—App. No. 
1o. Omit the passage, ‘‘ Hence, as the copy,” * * * to 
‘‘more probable,” which was printed before Dr. Koenig’s 
correction of his own forks was known, and insert: 

The large copies I measured were A 451.7at 59°F. Koenig 
must have measured by his old staadard, so that, adding one 
in the 800 (see above, No. 10), we obtain V 451.56 at 59° F., 
which agrees so closely with my measurement that the dif- 
ference may arise from mere errors in copying by ear, or else 
Koenig may have contented himself with giving the nearest 
number of complete single vibrations, and thus called SV 
go2.25 SV go2, which would account for the difference. 

To the end of this paragraph, App. 10, add, as in my private 
reprint: 

M. Victor Mahillon also says that the so called fork of the 
Belgian Guides (see A 455.5), properly speaking, never 
existed. The pitch of A was occasionally given by M. Bender 
on a small clarinet, on which he played, and such a pitch is, 
of course, very uncertain. Mons. C. Mahillon, however, 
possessed a fork taken from it, which was at lowest A 456. 

(15.) Schulze’s Tynedock Organ.—App. Omit ‘‘for a similar 
pitch” to the end of the paragraph. 





Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER. | 


New York Exports FOR THE WEEK ENDED JAN. 25. 





Orcans. | PrANovorrss. "Mus. Insts. 





To Were Exportep, oe: : | 
No.| Value. No.| Value. \Cases.| Value. 











BOMOR co ticcccerseces 7| $1,050) .. pret gee 
RR AEE | 3 MR bd OO wanes v.04 | 
British Africa......... 6) BS eae ons Gao: | 
ee, See ree 36| 2,100) Usual vase Soeas 
BN 4s dan whee dltn 39| 4,800) .. vfoe) -") Qao0 
PEE Sav ck kncceet enh ant .keweD a ee ee 
New Zealand.......... 6 250) ..| caret 3} 120 
U. S. of Colombia..... 6% A Ge 805| ... 
ee ee ORES ad 1| T7517... 1 
| } 
i Pe ee re | 97) $8. 921| 4) $1,230) 4| $220 





* Organ reeds, 
New York Imports FoR THE WEEK ENDED JAN, 25, 
Musical Instruments, 165 cases.............. value. $17,510 








The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 


Devoted to Music and the Drama. 





“| Oe as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher proposes to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 

ression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the news and all fresh and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for advertisers. 
_Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
- subjects of interest to the trade. 

UBSCRIPTION (including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $4 ; 

Single Copies, Ten Cents. 
Rates ror ADVERTISING (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months, 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
Thursday. 
All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
o-. or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 
disher, 
Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 


Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Curcaco, Itt. P. G. Monrog, 
General Manager. 
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~ Professional Cards. 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 
Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 








[This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public, Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$co per year each.) 


JOSEPH ALI, 

















Cornet, 125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 
RICHARD ARNOLD 

Violin, s72l Lexington a ave., »N. Y. City. 
A. BERN s T EIN, 

Violin, 126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 
PROF. BELLOIS, 

Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 
OSCAR COON, 


_Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
__Band Leader, 


H. B, DODWORTH, 
Se ee eee 





_ 9 Fifteenth St, » Brooklyn. 


P S. GILMORE, 
Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 


With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 


EDWARD ‘CHAPMAN, 
Co 


61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 





median 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


JULIUS RISCH, 


Violin, 





eo Bond st., N. Y. City. 


EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 981 Dean Bt, » Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NEUEN DORFF, 
Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 


F. LETSCHE, 


Trombone, 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. City. 


CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 


Union Square Theatre, N 


ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 


Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. ¥ Y. City. 





318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 





. Y. City. 








Cc “HAS. F. WERNIG, 
Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


F. W. ZAULIG, 


Musical Director. S 
English Opera Co. (34 





d for Sold 


our in in America). 
pir East 14th 8 rN. Y. Cit ity. 


mon 





JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First st., N. Y. City. 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet eng: 
J. Howard Foote, 3: Maiden Lane, 


PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Chickering 
corner 18th st. and sth av ave., N. 





ements address 
. Y. City 





& Sons, 
Y. City. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE, 


Pianoforte, Or, and Theory 
pale a College, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comegy and Old Men 


aly’s Theatre, N.Y. City. 





pm 
Iss & 190 State St. 


Established 1868, 


Wr 











aw, VINING, 


ngaged Season of 1880-81 Waliack’s There 
Fors of E. Kenneddy, 48 Eighth st., Y. City. 


Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction, 
18 E, 24th st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 





GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 


+ ag Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatr 


SIG. DE CARLO, 
109 First ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 

SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. rs i adel 


Piano, Organ, Si , &e., 
Steinway , Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 


GRAFULLA’S BAND, 
FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, — 

















224 East 13th st., N. Y. City. 

O. B. BOISE, 
Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., Nw . City. 





MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, oN. Ye Uity: 
German or Italian Opera. 10 » Union Sq. ity. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 
303 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


MR. E. A. CARY, 


Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 
Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 

ing and Finishing for the Stage, 
No. 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 
Soprano for Concer Ragngseen N. Y. City. 











COL LEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE IN AMERICA. 


J. E. FROBISHER, Director. O Bot he yew. 
Nearly 200 pupils since ovening. robisher’s new 





work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, a Persons 
join atany date. Send for new catalogue 
Ea East arst st., N. Y. City. 


ALBER’ TO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East r4th st., N. Y. + City. 


ARNOLD W. MEYER, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of Pianoforte, 61 St. 
Felix st., Brooklyn, or Haines Brothers, 241 Fifth ave., 
N. Y. City. 


Cc. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Cention on anstru- 
mentation, 334 East 17th st., N. Y. City. 











H. LAMBERT, 


Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 
py ll Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 


WILLIA AM COURTNEY, 


Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vere In- 
struction. 19 "West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 











MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 


Vocal Instruction, 110 West r4th st., N. Y. City. 





H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for ee. | Also proofs 
accurately read for Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 4 Done street, N. Y. 











W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rth St., 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 


Vocal Instruction, so West 16th st., 


LEO KOFLER, 


bay oe ist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Care Steinway 4 & ‘Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORATIO C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law 
128 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


,N. Y. City. 





N. Y. City. 








MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Oratorios; also 
Vocal vulture. _n7E. r4th St., N. ¥: City. 





SIGNOR L UIGI LENCIONI, 
Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City: 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 


MR. AD. NEVENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth ’st., 








NF, 


City. 





MR. S. B. MILLS, 
Pianist, 


ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist. 
ot Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Pe fae and Pro- 
duction of the ave with his successful 
method. MRS. HAYDON TILLA, eacher of the 
Piano. fr ay for concerts, lessons and terms, 58 
Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, 
too W. sad st., N. Y. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, 
339 West roth st., oN. Y. City. 


MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 





City. 





City. 




















O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber's, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in 0.8 
Italian and German, 11 er st., ae hee 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








The finest Theatre in the Northwest, and only one on 
the ground floor. 

Ten modes of egress. Capacity 1,600. 

Fully stocked with elegant scenery and all else 
necessary for the proper production of all plays, 
operas, etc. 

Would like to hear from managers of first-class com- 
binations only. Will either rent or share. 


Address HARRY DEAKIN, Lessee and Manager. 
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.. J. HOWARD FOOTE, *: 
and Orchestral Xastruments 


OPEN FOR RUSIN ESS. 


QUEENS HALL, 


MONTREAL. 

Finished in the best style of art; perfect in ap- 
pearance ; complete as to comfort ; a pronounced suc- 
cess in acoustics, and most eligibly: situated. ‘Seats 
No scenery. Apply for time etc., to 

ALEX. M. PERKINS, Secretary, 


226 St. James Street 


MERCANTILE HALL, 


ALTON, ILL. 


Population of city, 18.000, on Chicago and Alton 
Railroad, I. and St. Louis Railroad and St. Louis and 
Kansas City Railroad, Amusements well patron 
ized; first-class troupes always get crowded houses; 
hall first class in every respect, with good ventilation, 
scenery and dressing rooms. Seating capacity 650. 

For Particulars apply to 


LEVIS & DETRICH, Alton, Iil. 


OWENS ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


CHARLESTON, 8S. C. 


Entirely refitted with Patent Perforated Foiding- 
Seat Chairs and Patent Hat-Rests. 

The hand: 
Washington. 


1,125. 








} 
v 


Possesses all the modern improvements, 


tand most c Theatre south of 





and well stocked with scenery and all appurtenances 
of a first class Theatre. 
Busi ications must be addressed to 
B. M. BARRON, N, Manager, Charleston, Ss. C. 


OF 





PHOTOGRAPHER, 


707 Broadway, New 


WANTED. 


York. 





A Salesman for Organs and Pianos in and asound 
Philadelphia, by an old established house. To an 
enterprising and reliable man a first-class opportunity 
is presented, as with such a liberal arrangement will 


be made. Address 


DUTTON & SON, 


1115 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia. 





How to trade with Great Britain 
and her Colonies and 
Dependencies, 
—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON 


Musical Opinion ¢- Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 
nfluential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 
REID & NF PHEW. 1 Sherborne Lane. Lon- 


don, E. C. 








a 
‘NEW YORE: 
No. 31 Maiden Lane. | 


Established 1835. 





AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


OTHER SPECIALTIES—Manufacturer of Licur Piston, and Rorary VALVE BAND INSTRU 


BY APPOINTMENT—U. S. Acenr for ANTOINE COURTOIS’ (Paris) Corners anp 


BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
AGENT for the TILTON Parent GuITars, 


Vioun Strives; 


GENERAL AGENT for the MARVELOUS ORGUINETTE. 
So_t ImporTER of the Genuine CREMONA 


U. S. 


also, of the best Russtan Gut StRiINGs made in Saxony. 
(a The Oldest Wholesale House in the line in New York. 


h 
a? 


MENTS. 


CAL BOXES. GERMAN 


Proprietor and Maker of the BINI Parent Guitars. 
ACCORDEONS, 


The best qualities of MUSI- 
I1ARMONICAS, ENGLISH CONCER 


TINAS, ARTIST VIOLINS and BOWS, MEYER FLUTES, Genuine Op Vio.ins, &c, 


a 





Catalogues mailed, Free to any address, 














Teen OCOVURIA ®R. 











The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


Received First Medal of ‘Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them 


is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 





ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 








ase Pian 


es SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 


+ &£PLANOS. & 


1 ; The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 








‘Richmond, in 


— 





THE 


McTAMMANY ORGANETTE, 





JOHN “ STRATTON. & Co. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
Importers and Wholesale Dealers in Violin Strings and Musical 
[ustruments of every description, 


LANE, NEW 


Ma 
sa. 


ele’ 
~S 








Most Powerful Melodeons, 
will have no other. 


NEW ENGLAND CABINE? ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
Sas 
Beautiful and Convenient. 
("Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 





Study their Superb Qualities and you 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





J. H.& C. S. ODELL, 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 


Tubular Action. 


407 and 409 W. Forty-second &t., 
NEW YORK. 





YORK. 


Near NINTH AVENUE, 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 





RAVEN 
#PIANOS# 


Established 1829. 

The Best Upright DéZade. 
Speciua, Rates TO DEALERS. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 
‘Warercoms, 13 BH. 16th Street, New T ork. 














MAIDEN 


H. J. EAVES, 
COSTUMER 


—— 


63 East Twelfth Street, 
NEW YORK, 


Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 
costumes to the superior facilities offered 


at this house—now acknowledged to be 


the leading one in America. 
lhe successes of costuming OLIVETTE 
and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 


York 


greatest ever known in New 


TABOR OPERA HOUSE, 


LEADVILLE, COL. 





\. T. WELIA, Jr., Treasurer, 


P. O. Box, 1,800, 


Now Open for Dates. 


the house or play combina. 


tions upon shares 


SEATING CAPACITY 800 


FINE SCENERY 


PATENT FOLDING CHAIRS 


Address ali communications as above. 





| time to time in the great cities of the United States, as we 


LIGHTED BY GAS, | 


Parties and Masked Balls. 
all eras and all nations. 


BLUOMS THEATRICAL EMPORIUM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT OF ITs KIND IN AMERICA. 


We are offering every requisite necessary for Stage Wear, as well as for Private Theatricals, Masquerade 
In this department w we e have on “exhibition thousands of correct costume plates from 


OUR GREAT SPECIALTY. 


THEATRICAL. sJi aie eeders 2 


Theatrical Hosiery, Tights, Paddings, Etc. 


NOVELTIES IN SILK AND WORSTED JERSEYS 











“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey w the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel ove 


As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be ree d. ure OR in UNION DEPOTS, at all important 
points. No change of cars between CHICAGO, 8 CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
Quick journeys because carried on Fast Express ‘rains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 
furnished with seats ihat admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
lm cone incidents of life. You arrive 

f, you get the maximum of comfort 


sum of seventy-five cents each 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the 
clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. 


at destination rested, not weary ; In br 


ata minimum of cust. 





That the dnremitting care of the Chicago, Kock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons is 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, and the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
gates and visitors to the great assemblages. political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
Hl as tourists who cook the pleasantest lines Ci wave} 





while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the ‘0 accom: 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most Pauspicious time of the 
Summer season and months of September and October, the Company 4s every year puts on sale, May 
coupon ticket vffices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tick 

DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
Atreduced rates, good returning, until October $list. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
ninety aye ie at great reduction from regular fares. 


ext, the 
st, at all 


MBE K, this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or address 
R. R. CABLE, 

Vice-Pres't and Gen’! Man’gr, Chicago. 


E. ST. JOHN, 
Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 


| 


| 


| NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








SEASON OF 1880-81. 


BIDWELL’S 


Academy of Music 


Reconstructed, Enlarged and Improved. 


Charles Theatre 


LARGEST AND MOST COMMODIOUS 
THEATRE IN THE CITY, 


THE 


Recently purchased by me, will be put in thorough 
order for the Season of 1880-81. Both of the above 
Theatres will be under my personal manage- 
ment. First-class attractions, desiring to visit New 
Orleans during the coming Season, will please com- 
municate with 

D. BIDWELL, 


PROF, LAUREY, 
‘COSTUMER 


No. 854 witli 


P op’ ietor and Manager. 








The hand C used in any of the prin- 
cipal Theatres in America are made by Prof. Laurgy, 














‘T-- COURIER. 


f\ G. ROBERT MARTIN, 


siniei Veli acocitiniiiaaats No. 31 Cortlandt Street, Nev York, — eggomysanso mar 


RECEIVED A MEDAL, “MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL. 


MARTIN GUITARS 


ean and Sinpilinatiane of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK STAGE AND PARLOR BANJOS. 
REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tone.’ 
[Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Secretary. A. T, GOSHORN, Director General. 
Also Manufacturer of the Improved Piston Patent Light-Valve Band Instruments, and Import-r and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 


owiae ots Band kashruments, 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
— With Improved Rotary 
Valves, also with German Pis- 
ton and Improved Piston 
Valves, and with Patent Piston 
Light Valves of CeLeBRATED 
Makers. Latest Styles. 























ats. 














80 Medals from All Nations, 


LOUIS SCHREIBER, 
Sole Agent in the United States for 


F. Besson & Co., London, 


Celebrated Prototype Band Instruments, 
No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 


| and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the Gentes: soma 
Mr. Louis SCHREIBER, os, November 26th, 1874 








CORNETS— With Improv- 
ed Rotary and Improved Pis- 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 
ent Piston Light Valves in their 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and 
other celebrated Styles. 























Also Importer of 





European ae American Musical Instruments, Sole Agent in U. 8. A. for F. Besson & Co.'s Musical Instruments, 57 East jist, Breet New York. 
Dean Str,—Being perfectly satixfied with our business connexion with you, we have much pleasure in again 
wou ah ail Gar hole gon (F tho UB he thas we hats wo oder eget ie had Couniy” and the i out haness aes: 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, tome mist jes tous zh 3 your hand, until the expiration of the said agreement. You are at liberty to make any Use you wish 
@EHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, M yobs we ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest | of this Letter We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, F. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 








neo MOM MEA RTIN GUITARS tow taut 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
=> NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Madame De GONI, l Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


STARK & CO., 




































1 ~ 
3S § 
as nl NY | 8 ; : —+ Importers 
ry & $s S itt I] Ii |! om 3 * My AND WHOLESALE DEALERS I") 
S 4 3 Ng i] ~ Ss 8 
ss 47 | ell: cb F ag 3 : :& 
t ° - =D a g 3 
ee f = 3 
Ls > eee | ss 
a ~ | il Py ase 
Use common sense. Order on approval also one of the pighest riced be mage offered by = A mad 
maker, and test side by side with this. Compare—Firs Qualities ; Second, The P: 
BAND INSTRUMENTS! STRINGS, &c., 
N — vy ' *$ \ y + 
ow Cucngye ent eoctties en, ia et eens Cuneo ee a ae ete | A ARIE S.No. 25 Murray Street, 
Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to ‘ . oo 
JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y. NEW YORK. 











The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS  ¢. a. zomarscx a sons, 


vont 46 Maiden Lane, New York 
; Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. rig 
° Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


war mre sars or §~=BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
WARRANTED BY US, Also “ Besson,” “ Courtois” and ‘ Distin’ Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 


For Sale by all Retail Dealers, Anp Importers or AND Wno.esace Deacers 1N 


So |e ne (RNS 


JOHN F. ounaneets & co. ___ Depot for C. F. MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are qcknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr. J. B. youre, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr, 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | Chas. De Janon, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gou 
Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, “ Berteling”’ , and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 
No, 55 Maiden Lane, New York, 


Beware of imitators who, having 
more confidence in our business abil- 
ity than their own, copy our NAME 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the 
hope to benefit by our reputation. 





Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Zithers. 
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mtr ACTORY INSURANCE. foc 


ANDERSON &« STANTON, 


GHN BRAT 


insurance Agents and Brokers, 


Mo. 152 Broadway, Mew ork. 


ET es 


~EELING the great disadvantage Piano AND ORGAN Manuracturers have labored under 





for the past few years in procuring good insurance on favorable terms, we were induced to 
sci give this class of Insurance particular attention, believing that, with the extensive facilities 
we possess, good factories should be looked upon by the Insurance Companies in quite as desirable 
a light as buildings devoted to other classes of merchandise. With this aim in view we deter- 
mined to make Factory Insurance one of our Specialties, and have to-day more factories on our 
books than any other concern throughout the country. 

We would ask Piano and Organ Manufacturers to consider these few questions : 

First—Should not well and carefully managed factories be insured upon better terms than 
others ? 

Second—W ill not insurance of this character receive better attention and more just and careful 
consideration on the part of insurance officers, when brought to their notice by parties doing a 
large business than if sent through some small agent who cannot PERSONALLY represent the facts 
to his companies ? 

Third—Are your policies correctly worded, so that you ARE POSITIVELY INSURED ? 

Fourth—Are you sure Aut the companies in which you hold policies are sound and solvent ? 

These questions we desire to ask you as a manufacturer. 

Worthless insurance is worse than none. Badly worded policies lead to litigation. Business 
centres of course have the largest number of insurance companies; hence, better facilities for 
placing large lines of insurance. 

We now have insurance on property valued at some forty millions of dollars ($40,000,000), in- 
cluding some of the largest and best known factories in the United States, and have yet to learn 
of any manufacturer who has become dissatisfied with our way of doing business, and we refer to 
those with whom we have suffered loss as to the prompt and liberal manner in which the 
same has been adjusted. ~ 

We believe that a well managed factory, where the owners have expended large amounts of 
money for the protection of their property from fire should receive more consideration from the 
insurance companies than those of careless construction and indifferent management. Each risk 
should be placed on its merits, and the good ones should not be compelled to pay for the poor. 

Should be pleased to send you a Survey, and to hear from you regarding any insurance which 
you may desire for your property, and you can rest assured that it will receive careful attention 


at our hands. Please write us before renewing any of your policies. 


Very truly yours, 


ANDERSON & STANTON, 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 152 Broadway, New York. 
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For Purity of Tone, 
Quick Response, 





Fort Wayne Organ Co, 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 


— Lowest in Price. 


—THE- 
PACKARD 
HAS NO EQUAL. 


(3 Send for Catalogues,*Prices and Terms. 


For Durability, 
Elegance of Finish. 


Highest in Merit.— 


PACKARD 
Orchestral Organs 











KURT ZMANK 


—~GRAND=+ 
SQUARE @&@ UPRIGHT, 


Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


PIANUT Ont 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


STHCE 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 





ia, Gold Medal at the 
yj) World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 











Gold Medal at at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 








GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


‘‘ For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid re novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. [Oth and | Ith Aves. 


WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 












Diploma and IMMedal, Centennial 


‘CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


—— CAPTIVATE THE WORLD. — 


Esrpesition; Grand Frize IMedal, Faris Earposition. 


The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (4% Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 











Is making 100,000 - those splendid in SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at HALr-pRICE. 


S Seerd bared _Gpocd_ Grere_§ 











are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


Call and see them at BE THIRTY-FIFTH > ene and TENTH AYE. New York. 















YWESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


—Grand, Square and Upright—— 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 








a 
cea 4 ‘Esstablished in 18657. sat 03 





J. W. BRAC KETT, 


——-Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, 


Upright == Square 
PLAN OPORTRS, 


Patent Pedal 


Upright Pianofortes 
a Specialty, = 


WAREROOMS AND FACTORY, 








581 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


THE CABINET 





ads 


9f 
=a « 


*spunod 
‘Burddiys of paxog ‘yfiag 


— 


13% inches high. 





20 inches long, 164 inches wide, 


PET tet | eee 


Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 





simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 
everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 
mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 


instrument. 





Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 


Reed Organs and Large Pipe Organs, 


All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 


THE MECHANICAL ORCUINETTE CoO. 
No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York 
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American Mail and Export Journal. 
The Paper Trade Journal. 
The Millers’ Journal. 


Direotory of the Paper Trade. 


oe) . 
CBSD 
V3 PRES. 
at > HOWARD LOCKWOOD, ProprieEror, S 
ail 


No. 74 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


—— ( 


‘Bad printing 4 an = hee of art. It condemns the printer, 
and works injury to him who accepts it. 





| There is no art so diverse int its application, or so prolific | 
in its results, as the art of ieneenee: 3 


rk 





BOOK, NEWSPAPER AND JOB 


Sleam: Printing. istablishment 


The LOCKWOOD PRESS has been awarded high honors at the several International 
Exhibitions where its work has been exhibited. 






* 
—% (OPO)! a ‘ z " : ply 
; G 2) + Sal ha + ; ox i + athe + 
4\Ny) a } 
i THE GOLD MEDAL | Paris International Exhibition, THE SILVER MEDAL 
| epee: OF THE 
| SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, — 1878.— | SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
) 1879, 1879, 
1 Awarded to A DIPLOMA — Awarded to— 
THE LOCKWOOD PRESS. | . } 
(') | | ! ote | | THE LOCKWOOD PRESS. | 
f ' LANGUAGE OF JuDGES’ AWARD: ' a HONORABLE MENTION @ ; ' eee 
( ) “ This exhibit is equal to anything produced athens | LANGUAGE OF JUDGES’ AWARD: 
y in London or indeed anywhere else. The type “s f photo-e: in the sha) 
} is sharp and distinct, the wood-cuts so artist- he ockwood re of patna aici s Coxanaee ye 
} ically brought up and worked that they resem 88, the size of the original publication—Tue Amer- 
ble steel engravings; the paper has a beautiful IcAN Mat anp Export Journal—very clear, 
I glazed surface, and the ink, which is a copy FOR } easily readable, and showing progress.” 


() Portuguese. 


j 





black, is distributed with perfect uniformity.” 


FINE PRINTING. 


Seconp Deoree or Merit. 


+ ego 
+» FINE GA har PRINTING A SPECIALTY. <& 


nS 


First Decree or Merit (SPECIAL). | 
a a. i 
ze ed —— si, giana ca ‘ou snipes — 


YHE importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c., cannot be too highly estimated. 
The character of a firm is always gauged by its products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues 
or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very little 

-more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a finely printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. (") 
A coarse, common piece of work is cast aside, while a handsome catalogue is preserved, not only for its beauty 
and suggestiveness but because it is thought there must be something within its pages valuable for reference. 





The Lockwood Press is noted for first-class typographical work. It has its own steam presses and all of 
the appointments of a fully equipped office. Special attention paid to orders from the trade. Manufacturers 
and others invited to send for estimates. Orders from any part of the country will be executed promptly 
and with dispatch. No time lost in the execution of orders—Cards, note heads, &c., circulars, books, 
newspapers and catalogues of all descriptions. Cut work handsomely and carefully executed. 


+3 LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. | om 








Circulars, Catalogues or Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or 
Estimates furnished for good, fine and superfine work, from a small circular to the most expensive 
Special attention given to all orders for fine wood engraving by the best artists, on the 
most favorable terms. Electrotypes furnished, mounted on wood or metal, at short notice. 

The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, 
electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price lists, catalogues, &c., an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary 
for their production. In applying for estimates send one copy of the work to be reduced, with the size desired, 
and, if required to be printed, the number of copies wanted. Address all orders to 


‘HOWARD LOCKWOOD, } 74 Duane St., New York. 


catalogue or book. 


Printer and Publisher. 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received th- sitio Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD'S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. | 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE 
(2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. 





Terms favorable. ? 


Wrarercome, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 245 E. 23d St. New York. 








GABLER 


May, 1877, and M 


——ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar esrangons 
Nov. oe: and my Up Fats have ry pees metallic action frame, cast in one Laerad gay 
‘arch, 1878), w caused them to be p d by 


ent, patented July, (pen and 





—__4THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.+—— 
Factory and YYareroorms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 


STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


IANOFORTE Q¥CTIONS 


No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 

















THE BEST PIANOS AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Orlice sand Warenroonms 2h ELE Street, 
bactonwy 121b&126W. zor Street, 


NEW YORK,U.S.A. = 


a 








SAMUEL PIERCE, —Established in 1845.—' 


Established 1847. 


(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Orran Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 





—oFr— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos. 122 Clinton & 138 Elm 8ts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 


WwM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St, near 8th Ave. 
Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and 
ventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates, For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or Petts by at the factorv. 


MUSICAL+COURIER+ BINDER 


Subscribers Supplied at One at One Dollar Apiece. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action. Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


818 and 320 East 39th Street. 


—————_—__—_ 


List oF our 
Largest Grand Organs. 
Manuals 

Fifth Avenue Cath., N.Y., 











Innocents, 

Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral 

Mobile Cathedral 

1st Pres., oe 
St. Jone 's M.E. Brooklyn, 
Trin. Ch., San Francisco, 
Christ Ch., New Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 


The Simplest, Creapest and Best Binder in 
’ the Market. 





We furnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 
stamped in gold. Sent Feaees. on receipt of price, 
to any address in the United States. Foreign post- 
age added. Address orders to 

HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane Street, N. ¥. 








WWwewwweewe eee 













Church Organs ! 





ALFRED DOLCE, 


No. 129 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 
PIANOFORTE MATERIALS 
SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. SOUNDING BOARDS. 





Dg RE ARR RE tee MRCS icn i din xu sos 6 OMCs Boards 
ike tecienaas hoi s TTC icdivteh oypsnennen hd 260 “ 
1 2 5 er eRepg eo gears Sogey DN Cals os Oe vcs Cemweaen 5,249 
Bis WSandbk vied aneal SE. Sia ghvareecesdcctavwne 9,006 
i ee ke ee agi oe a RE a 37,690 “ 
WG > cabickit va bees NT daha tphedessnp'es squall 41,585 * 








F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 


T L. WATERS’ 
Pianos and Organs, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. 











"3 General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 











—o$ ESTABLISHED 1871.¢— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 

by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 
ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 
honest workmanship throughout. Parties contemplating the purchase of 
an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 
a. of our instruments can be seen i1 the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Sam churches, Council Bluffs, Iowa ; Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa; 

fm Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, I) 
; Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West. 


HORACE WATERS & CO, | sna yen. 
‘ABW STYLES 





MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and @)rgans, 








826 Broadway, New York. — —— 
| | 
HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S — 
Novel! 


Superior Pianos Original! 


—AND— 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


> - 


Superb! 


STERLING ORGAN COMP'Y 


Derby, Conn., U. 8. A. 


Rae 





e@™ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 
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Ww EBEFrR 


PIA Or rr 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orr:craL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT : 
‘“‘ For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos). These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
Attest. [Seal.] J. L. Camppett, Secretary. 











—~— CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupu.ous advertisers, who are trying to palm oif a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos. 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out ofa pessible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for *‘ Sympathetic, pure aud rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, Sth Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


Illustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 





DECKER BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown theinselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano, 


EASY TERMS. 
CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond papery ty the courts of law that the only Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the CKER PIANO is manufactured by 
Decker Brotuers, All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 
above the keys: 


DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 


LOW PRICES. 











SSTABLISHED 1646. 





SSTABLISHED 1846. 





WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, 


; BOSTON, MASS. 
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Grand, Square 


BEHNING 


——_»With Improved Patent Agraffe 
Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOFORTES. 


Ean Fs 
=| BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board.o— 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 











T astern and excellent improvements, 





Eoiecant variety of designs, 
Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


Hllustrated Catalogues sent free. 


J. ESTEY & CO., 


Brattleboro, Vt. 








STEHEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 





their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


—_—————/ 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 











Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


=——_—_—__— 


SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 
Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 
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Wusical.” 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 12, 1881. 


A 





GRAND musical composition is as a vision of glory 
to the blind. 


HY is the emotion of ecstatic joy so seldom found 

recorded in music, while excitement, passion and 
sorrow are so common? Whty in poetry. similarly, do 
we so often find subjects like “ Paradise Lost” lead to 
greater results than those of a more joyous nature, as 
“ Paradise Regained ?” Is it because grief causes reflec- 
tion and a certain mental brooding ? 


HE Greek musicians rightly described the difference 
between the manner of singing and talking. They 
noted two motions for the voice. One, the continued, 
and used in talking; and the other, discrete, and used in 
singing. In the continued motion, the voice never rests 
at any certain point, but waves up and down by insensible 
degrees; and in the-discrete motion it does the contrary, 
frequently resting or staying at certain places, and leap- 
ing from one to another by sensible intervals. 


USSIA was so deeply shaken by the events of 1853- 
56, that Alexander did not dare ordain fresh re- 
cruitment for the army. Among the troops the “Songs 
of the Crimean Soldiers,” by Tolstoy, an artillery officer, 
made a great stir. They expressed and helped to form a 
unity of feeling among the men. Count Orloff, then 
Minister of the Police, wrote to the commanding general 
in the South that he should silence these rebel songs. 
The general, somewhat bluntly, replied, “ Please come 
yourself, and try to silence them!” This remark illus- 
trates the difficulty of suppressing music that finds favor 
with great masses of people. It is singular that such 
powerful engines as popular songs are not more often 
employed for political and other sueh ends. 

MERICAN audiences are very kind and considerate 
A to musical artists; and although they are frequently 
disappointed in d performer, they will give hearty recalls 
and plaudits from mere good will and sympathy. In no 


case, at least in New York, need anyone fear having to | 


pass through the trying ordeals that their brother artists 


must undergo in Europe—especially in opera houses, | 


where a cligue and clague may, with concerted action, 
hoot, whistle, or mock into silence any aspirant for pub- 
lic favor that they may agree to oppose. Our manners 
here are not so plebeian and vulgar; but other methods 
are adopted to discourage incompetency. Therefore we 


do not have occasion to record incidents similar to the | 


following: “Sivori played at the Chatelet concert last 
month, and got soundly hissed. 
linist, but takes too many liberties with the public, and 
this time he went too far. The ‘work’ he had selected 
for his appearance was a so Called concertstick of his own 
composition, written without regard for melody, harmony 
or anything else in particular except M. Sivori, for whose 
love of musical gymnastics it did certainly allow some 
scope. The Chatelet people put up with it for a quarter 
of an hour and then began to murmur. 
to groaning, and that rot having its intended effect they 
hissed. Sivori took the hint, and at the end of the sec- 
ond movement of his ‘work’ retired in wrath and con- 


fusion. He had a severe lesson, but really it was not an 


undeserved one.” 
~ 
A MUSIC chart has been patented by Mina Knapp, of 

San Francisco, Cal. (filed November 5, 1880; No. 
236,896), which offers nothing new to musical students. 
It consists of a disk, with the twelve numbers marked as 
on the face of an ordinary watch, and ranged in a circle 
outside these numbers are the signatures for the twelve 
major scales in music and their minors. Similar arrange- 
ments for illustrating the orderly procession of the keys 
in our tonal system are well knownin Europe. The cele- 
brated Huygen, who labored so hard to provide for mu- 
sicians a convenient formula for the simplification (and 
practical improvement, as regards accurate intonation) of 
the scales, made his system immediately intelligible, and 


also showed, with great clearness, its symmetry and uni- 


versal application by the subdivision of a circle. He 
divided the octave into thirty-one equal parts to rep- 
resent the musician's scale of sounds with respect to 
pitch, the line of the circle returning into itself represent- 
ing the return of the starting note in its octave above. 
He employed three concentric rings ; the middle one had 
thirty-one spaces in which the notes of an enharmonic 
scale were named, and the inner one, seven points, marked 


with numerals. This middle disk was made to revolve 
on its centre. Wherever it rested the figure 1 always 
pointed to a keynote and the other six numbers to the 
notes that formed the notes of its scale. 





N Hindoo poetry the lines are measured, not by the num- 
ber but the quantity of the syllables, more in the manner 
of the Latin hexameter, &c. When, therefore, several verses 
are set to the same music the time is modified to suit the 
words. This is, at first, perplexing to foreigners, although 
native singers are quite accustomed to it and find no 
difficulty. Their tunes are specially adapted to different 
parts of the day and seasons of the year. Some Christian 
congregations use Mahommedan hymns as well as their 
own, They learn more readily such melodies than those 
known to the English missionaries. Some of these 
Mohammedan tunes that are in 5-16 time and change to 
6-16 appear very strange to us, while others, on the con- 
trary, are familiar in rhythmic structure. Our Eng- 
lish tunes are too severe in character as regards rhythm— 
being based upon the Lutheran choral which gives notes 
of uniformly equal length, and is extremely slow and dig- 
nified, and well suited for performance by large congre- 
gations. The Hindoos much prefer a more highly florid 
and sprightly rhythm; and when the syllables are short 
in natural pronunciation, as noticed above, they are sung 
at a speed that few English congregations would allow. 


ALOR’S translation of Nohl’s “ Life of Beethoven,” 
L which has been lately published by Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., of Chicago, forms a very welcome addition to 
musical literature. It is free from discussions of open 
questions, and presents in a readable and pleasant man- 
ner glimpses of the state of society in Bonn, Berlin and 
Vienna during the lifetime of the great composer that 
cannot fail to interest general readers and yet be of value 
to earnest students of music. For instance, we learn that 
in Vienna the wealthy nobility and agreat many circles of 
the cultured found in music the very soul of their intel- 





He is a wonderful vio- | 


Then they took | 


lectual life. A consequence of this was that more atten- 
| tion was paid to chamber music than any other; and we 
| accordingly find that the greater number of Beethoven's 
| compositions, written at this period, are in that style of 
music. Their very dedications tell us much of the social 
circles of Vienna, and the persons who graced them. 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven produced so great a 
number of quartets, &c., for stringed instruments in 
classic shapes that the question what led to this special 
form of art becoming general, at this particular period, 
| has been naturally raised. Beethoven's youth was not a 
happy one. Seldom was it brightened for any length of 
time by the smiles of joy. His deafness and uncompro- 
mising spirit frequently kept him aloof from society, al- 
though he yearned for sympathy. His anger and stub- 
bornness were inherited from his Netherland grand- 
parents. His pride, haughtiness and reserve were proba- 
bly due to the fact that in early years he was compelled 
to uphold the dignity of the family that suffered from the 
intemperance of his father. The great composer, when 
| seven years of age, was led by his parent before the pub- 
| lic and the whole court; he was announced as only six 
| years of age; was taken from play and also from bed in 
| the middle of the night to receive musical instruction, at 
| which he was frequently known to cry bitterly. 


/ "THERE is an analogy between the laws that govern 
T the progress of sound, light and water. Sound, in 
its uniformity of speed and in its decay by radiation, re- 
sembles light; but, in its mode of deflection, reflection 
and absorption, it partly resembles light and partly water. 
But sound, like water, can be conducted by tubes, &c., 
as light cannot. Light travels in straight lines from its 
source, and consists of distinct impulses succeeding one 
another and forming waves. In this it is like sound also. 
| But light travels through both ponderable and imponder- 
able media, as ether or air, while sound can only be trans- 
mitted through media whose weight and consequent in- 
ertia are always modifying the motions it makes. Other- 
_wise light would appear to be sound at a greater eleva- 
tion, just as ordinary motion is sound at a greater depth. 
| For if we hear a series of taps which we can count, or 
| whose speed we can estimate, and multiply the number 
| of such taps per second by two and the product by two 
| again, and so on (each operation causing an elevation of 

one octave), an audible musical tone is soon reached. 

For the practical range of musical sounds is comprised 

| between 40 and 4,000 vibrations per second. Proceeding, 

| however, with the multiplication, we reach a speed where 
| the super harmonics or the musician’s tones affect sensi- 
tive flames, and subsequently vibrations corresponding 
with heat, color, light and electricity. As regards re- 
flection, however, both analogies hold good, as far as re- 
gards sound and light and water. In light the angle of 








incidence is equal to the angle of reflection. But waves 
of water, when they strike at a more acute angle than 
45 degrees are not perfectly reflected. When they strike 
at a more acute angle than 30 degrees they seem to travel 
along the bank or other surface against which they had 
struck. Waves of sound, however, are not only reflected, 
but also irradiated, and often reinforced by the sympa- 
thetic vibrations of bodies they strike, and are also trans- 
mitted. Hence arises the phenomenon of conduction of 
sound, 


ae 
THE NEW DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. 
HE twelfth number of Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music 
T and Musicians,” which completes the second part of 
this valuable epitome of musical knowledge, has recently 
been issued from the press of Macmillan & Co. It is 
from Palestrina to plain song, and therefore includes 
pianoforte, pianoforte music, pianoforte playing and pian- 
ists, which tend to make this number valuable to general 
readers ; for no instrument is so universally found or has 
so large a literature or varied styles of performance, or as 
great a number of executants. 

Speaking of the various schools of pianoforte playing 
that have arisen during the past hundred years, it refers to 
those of Mozart (les pianistes harmonistes), and Clementi 
(4s pianistes brillants), which were thus distinguished 
in 1780. Then Beethoven’s compositions, that partook 
somewhat of the style of both schools, 1790-1800. With 
Maria von Weber romantic expression was a principal 
feature, and Franz Schubert inclined more toward the 
lyrical style. But from 1830 to 1840 the technical school 
was in the ascendant. This school attained subsequently 
its highest point of excellence in the performances of 
Liszt and Rubinstein. Mendelssohn and Schumann 
meanwhile diverted attention by their poetical and clas- 
sical tendencies, while the refined and polished Chopin re- 
introduced a sweet, supple and singing style. 

Under the head of “ Pandean Pipes” reference is 
made to the soapstone instrument of the Peruvians, 
which contains eight pipes bored in the solid block and 
quaintly ornamented. Four of these have small lateral 
finger holes, which, when closed, lower the pitch one 
semitone. Thus twelve notes in all can be produced. 


GERMAN MUSIC AND LITERATURE. 
URING the Italian Renaissance, Italy led the way in 
the attempt to break from the thralldom of mediz- 
val tradition and authority. Germany had been engaged 
in the Thirty Years’ War which rendered her prostrate, 
and reduced her to material, intellectual and moral pov- 
erty. In 1760 she began the work of restoration by es- 
tablishing the Protestant religion and gradually forming 
the Prussian state by molding from a number of small 
principalities one coherent nation. 

Protestantism awakened thought and gave free expres- 
sion to all thinkers. Now, although the impulse to create 
a literature came from without, it has become thoroughly 
national in its tone and feeling. It is worthy remark, 
however, that it arose before the coherent state had been 
formed, while it was still a number of petty states. It 
had not only to express the national spirft, but help to 
form the same national spirit and life. It was mostly 
copied from foreign models; but under the impulse of the 
Seven Years’ War it took a more definite and truly Ger- 
manic form, and finally placed the new nation in this re- 
spect on a par with the foremost nations of Europe. 

Germany received from Italy the best existing models 
of the highest form of ecclesiastical music, which in the 
hands of Sebastian Bach blossomed afresh and brought 
forth new fruit, which remains as the greatest delight 
and wonder of the musical world. For we have 
his marvelous fugues for organ, his cantatas and 
oratorios, his broad contrapuntal forms, his match- 
less science, and his deepest, most soul-felt experiences 
expressed in tones. His work became distinctively na- 
tional by the high artistic employment of the Lutheran 
chorals which were not only the religious songs of the 
people, but their political songs also. They were heard 
in the church and market place by all Germans, from the 
cradle to the grave, and thus gradually acquired a power 
over the hearts and wills of the people of which we can 
scarcely form any adequate conception. 

It must be also observed that the Germans appear un- 
‘like the French as revolutionists, but as reformers. They 
do not pull all down in the hope of erecting something 
faultless in design and execution, but build up from 
within. 

In this way Bach worked on Italian church music, 
which he did not invent, and from it developed an art 
that has enriched the world as much as if something 
wholly new and without a pedigree had been produced. 

Mozart also took the Italian form of melody and intro- 
duced it with certain German peculiarities in his sym- 
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phonic and sonata forms, thus creating as it were a new 
form of art. 

"The great literary writers of Germany, Hegel and Ger- 
vinius, continued, developed, summed up, applied or con- 
tradicted the chief ideas of the three preceding genera- 
tions of writers. The first two of these were a creative 
period, when Goethe and Schiller led German thought 
into new channels, The subsequent generation—that of 
the Romanticists—was reactionary. The past history 
of Germany was brought into prominent notice, the mid- 
dle ages becoming the ideal, and prepared the people for 
the work of construction—for organizing the German na- 
tion, arousing the required feeling of patriotism neces- 
sary for its success. 

We need hardly here refer to Wagner, who did not de- 
stroy the opera, but reformed it. Who took it, as Bach 
did Italian counterpoint, and formed from it his marvel- 
ous art works. He not only invented operas that 
were truly national in subject, but made every syllable of 
the text cling so closely to the melodic sound that the 
vocal phrases could not be sung in any other language 
without great loss. He also found his ideals in the 
myths of the past, and thus assisted in the national work. 


MUSIC AND ACOUSTICS. 
HEN two high notes are sounded, a bass note is al- 
ways made. This phenomenon was first discov- 
ered by Sorgi, a German organist, in 1740, and was 
brought into general notice by Tartini, an Italian violin- 
ist, in 1754. It has been variously styled the third tone, 
the differential, the grave harmonic, the resultant tone, 
the sub-harmonic, and the difference tone. 
In an ordinary reed organ it is usually very strong. To 
hear it, bend the head toward the interior of the instru- 
ment, try to forget the two upper notes, and listen in- 
tently for this new sound in the bass. When once it is 
discovered it will be found difficult not to hear it. Its 
presence if perceived is apt to spoil the effect of music. 
For let a scale in thirds be played in the upper octave, 
and a part will be found persistently accompanying in the 
Now, if a bass part be played, slight dissonances 
will result from the disagreements between the two bass 
parts. Possibly this is the reason why reed organs have 
an unpleasant brilliancy, and cause confusion in certain 
harmonies. 

Those who may wish to try the experiment should pro- 
ceed in this manner. Let two soprano singers execute a 
duet in thirds in the upper part of their compass, and the 
listener stand between them. If the voices are powerful 
the bass part will be correspondingly strong, and if either 
of the voices sings out of tune (¢. ¢., a little above or a lit- 
tle below the required pitch) the bass note generated will 
also be out of tune. 

If two flutes or clarinets perform the same passages, 
the bass part will be heard in constant attendance, and in 
florid passages may cause much amusement to listeners. 
When more than two notes are sounded, more than one 
bass note is heard. These bass notes may be supposed 
to be attended by still lower resultant basses, and so on 
ad infinitum. 


bass. 


Thus we may account for the strange roar- 
ing sounds that may be most plainly and fully heard when 
a quartet of unaccompanied singers execute elaborate 
harmonies in a room that is highly resonant; that is to 
say, in one having no carpet, cushions, &c., and not filled 
with persons whose dresses would, of course, tend to 
weaken or destroy the conflict of attendant sub-basses. 

The rule for finding the bass that nature makes is this: 
Determine the rate of vibration of two notes (as, say, E: 
G: which will be at scientific pitch 640 : 768), and the 
difference of the speeds will give the rate of speed for the 
required bass note (which here is 128, and corresponds 
with C, the note that may be heard). 

So exactly does this rule apply that, when it should be 
required to tune this interval with organ pipes so high 
that it is scarcely possible to distinguish between one 
sound and the other, they can be adjusted by the tuner 
listening for the attending bass note which here makes 
up the chord of C. : 

What is the physical or mental origin of this phenom- 
enon? 

If after looking at any bright object we close our eyes, 
we think we see, or there is presented to us, a patch of 
color, not the same as that we have been regarding, buta 
mixture of all the colors at which we have not been gaz- 
ing. We call these colors of the ocular spectrum “com- 
plementary colors.” The question now arises: Is our bass 
note similarly a nervous effect? Is it a subjective or a 
physical fact? The phenomenon of “singing in the 


ears” is often experienced. Tinnient sounds indicate an 


affection of the nerves, and are heard after a blow is 
struck upon the head or after a severe mental strain or 
shock, and are increased by the resonance of the skull. 


and resemble those of paddle wheels at work or the 
hum of machinery in motion. 

The celebrated composer Schumann, who was haunted 
by the note A, which he heard continuously sounding at 
alltimes, probably suffered from a form of tinnitus. 

The regular motions of the heart, pulse, &c., show that 
rhythms as well as tones are perceived, which have no 
outward original cause. The consideration of these mat- 
ters would carry us too far. It is here only intended to 
suggest a further consideration of these interesting phe- 
nomena and questions to lovers of music, and state that 
as each sound has its full chord or cortége of attending 
harmonics superposed upon it, that as additional sounds 
sub-harmonics are generated also, and that as summation 
tones of great strength and brilliancy are frequently 
heard above all, it is difficult for the mind to conceive the 
marvelous complexity of a chord in music, of the clash- 
ing of discords caused by the interference of attendant 
tones in altissimo, and the confusion made by the con- 
flicts of basses. It is hardly possible to understand how 
the atmosphere can preserve and transmit so many differ- 
ent impulses simultaneously; or the human ear, with its 
simple hammer and anvil, enable us to detect, identify 
and receive pleasure from them. 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 

HE chief ethical value of a well written instrumen- 
tal composition (such as the so called “ Moonlight 
Sonata,” by Beethoven) is this: it embodies and perpetu- 
ates the emotions experienced by the writer, and enables 
him to reveal them to others, thus enlarging their sym- 
pathies. 

We daily strive to impart to one another our soul states 
by the use of ordinary language, and cannot fail to be- 
wail its inadequacy whether in writing or in speech. 

The young lover finds in the dictionary of the English 
tongue three times as many words expressive of pain as 
of pleasure. He cannot invent a new word; therefore he 
begins to poetize, and tries, by a more highly artistic 
arrangement of words than the usual prose, to impart his 


joys. 

Poetry, however, fails him, for he cannot here find all 
that meets his requirements. His rhythm is hampered 
with the sluggishly spoken word, his rhyme is compara- 
tively a childish jingle. 

Music here lends its aid. It is free, like the soul. It is 
independent of words, and may acquire a speed at which 
their utterance would be impossible, or at least become a 
serious clog. It provides ever new expressions that can- 
not be catalogued. ) 

Its rhymes are grand sweeping cadences, or—corres- 
ponding, answering strains that so far transcend the 
periods of speech as to make the mere comparison appear 
ridiculous. 

Therefore, where poetry ends, music begins. It takes 
the poetic rhyme and measure and vocal inflections, and 
develops, idealizes, and elaborates them, and thus pro- 
duces ravishing melodies, soul-stirring harmonies, and 
rhythmic forms (musical feet) of marvelous variety, com- 
plexity and symmetry. 


MAURICE DENGREMONT. 

T the matinée rehearsal and Symphony Society’s 

concert of last week, the extremely gifted and well 
trained violinist, Maurice Dengremont, made his first ap- 
pearance in America as a musician of the highest rank, in 
a hall dedicated to the service of art. He had been heard 
elsewhere in this city previously, and thus his fame pre- 
ceded him. Al.hough only 15 or 16 years of age, he has 
played at some hundreds of concerts in Europe, astonish- 
ing the musical world by remarkable performances. 
He is boyish in appearance as far as regards facial ex- 
pression, general manner, and dress—has a very pleasant 
and ingenuous smile, and does not appear to have been 
forced to study to the injury of his natural growth and 
development. 
His extraordinary gifts and acquirements are such that 
we may well expect great things from him in the future, 
not only as an executant but as a composer. For his 
mental feats were as remarkable as his execution. He 
delivered the whole of Mendelssohn's concerto in E for 
the violin from memory, with such apparent ease and fa- 
cility that no fears were excited as to his competency to 
accomplish all he was attempting, but only astonishment 
at his great powers of mental concentration. 
His bowing was very free, manly and intelligent, and 
the intonation even in the highest passages was faultless. 
As regards expression, it was never exaggerated, so as to 
appear the result of bad advice and example, but natural 
and unaffected. He did not employ the tremulous vibra- 
tory style of playing in parts that required vigor, force 


cially sie, would do well to follow his example, and 
not indulge in passionate spasms and gushing or vibra- 
tory (flickering) tones, or forced emphasis in music re- 
quiring great energy, vigor and determination. 

The performance of Maurice Dengremont was in all 
respects that of a concert violinist of the highest class. 
All the little details of Mendelssohn’s work were most 
carefully articulated. The most rapid and difficult pas- 
sages being given with a neatness and finish that left 
nothing to be desired. Of course his tone in the loudest 
passages was not so strong as that obtained by Joachim 
or Wilhelmj—both large, well built men, having great 
muscular force,—but it was satisfying, very pure, and of a 
traveling quality. The tone will naturally increase with 
his increasing strength. It is not feeble or thin, nor does 
he rasp the strings; but it is uniformly good and varied in 
character, to suit the expression of the music, At the 
same time it is, as yet, somewhat feminine in general 
character, wanting the indescribable ¢/mére of that pro- 
ducible by the grasp of aman of mature years. Yet it was 
not pureile, for occasionally it attained great warmth and 
richness. 

The second violin solo was the nocturne in E flat (opus 
9), by Chopin, as arranged by Sarasate, which was equally 
well received by the audience. 

It is hardly complimentary to a composer like Chopin 
to copy his works and omit the many marks of ex- 
pression which he so carefully noted, that the melodies 
might be properly understood and executed. This Sara- 
sate appears to have done, for Maurice Dengremont em- 
ployed the same style of bowing as Herr Fischer when he 
played this lovely nocturne here upon the ‘cello. Both 
these executants would do well to look at the marks of 
expression in bars 6, 14, and 22 of the original pianoforte 
copy, and not play these passionate strains calmly, and in 
one bow stroke, but divide the notes as indicated in 
couples, with the forced emphasis on the first of each. 

The disregard of these signs by the arranger is very in- 
considerate, and so unaccountable as to appear as a sin- 
gular perversity. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
INTRODUCTORY. 
OOKS have been written to prove that Shakespeare 
must have been a lawyer, a preacher, a soldier, and 
many other things—even a murderer; but no one has yet 
hazarded that he was much of a musician. 

This remark is made by one of our contemporaries. 
We cannot allow it to pass unchallenged. 

To give adequate reasons for our contrary opinion, a 
series of articles will be given upon the subject, consist- 
ing of quotations, explanations, &c., that can hardly fail 
to be of general interest. 

There are very many passages in the plays that give 
evidence of Shakespeare’s knowledge of music. More 
than one hundred of such passages are of considerable 
value, for the technical terms employed are not only cor- 
rect, and illustrate the contrapuntal character of the 
music that was relished in Queen Elizabeth’s time; but 
whenever the spiritual significance of music (as distin- 
guished from its material element, sound) is referred to, 
it is always done in the happiest manner, as though the 
great dramatist was deeply conscious of its worth and 
power, and thus this is made more appreciable to our- 
selves. It is quite certain that he had “music in his 
soul” if not at his finger ends. Those persons who have 
the latter are sometimes wanting in the former. 

The temptation to compare Shakespeare with Beetho- 
ven is great, now that Wagner has set the example. We 
will, therefore, endeavor to show that the mental growth 
of both was somewhat similar. 

In the works of Beethoven, three periods are commonly 
marked out. The first wherein his works differed but 
slightly in form, contents and magnitude from those of 
Mozart, and in which only occasionally some gigantic 
harmony indicated the presence of a Titanic force. 

In Shakespeare this phase is indicated by those works 
in which the language and ideas are not deeply involved, 

in which all is comparatively simple; but it may‘be most 

readily known by this externally noticeable feature that 

in them is employed ordinary rhymed terminations, as in 
the “ Comedy of Errors,” “ All’s Well That Ends Well,” 

the poems and sonnets. 

Beethoven's second period is marked by greater origi- 

nality of musical thought, bolder and broader outlines, 

much longer melodies (musical sentences), more mighty 

harmonies and other forcible expressions, and especially 

from the absence of so very many regularly returning, 

well defined cadences, which naturally lead to a style of 

music similar to poetry with rhymes. 

Shakespeare, in his second period, then discarded 

thymes. The wheels of his mighty intellect were set in 








and nobility of character, but only in the more delicate 





Susurrous sounds indicate an affection of the muscles, 





and tender passages. Many concert players, and espe- 








motion to produce the plays “ Hamlet,” “ Julius Cesar,” 





